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PREFACE 



THERE are certain professional hazards involved in undertaking a 
study which uses the British traveler as a principal source of 
authority. His caustic comments, his devastating dismissal of some 
prized American accomplishments, brought fire from the natives 
more than a century ago. Observers like Frances Trollope infuriated 
nineteenth century Americans, yet one of them (Mark Twain) 
confessed that the uproar was because she told us the hard truth. 

Today, when the historian learns that his colleague is interested 
in the comments of these people, he smiles, waves his hand, and de- 
precatingly says, "Oh, yes, the good old British traveler!" That closes 
the conversation. By "the good old British traveler" remark, he 
means that the subject is a hackneyed one which has produced only 
superficial portraits of the American scene. The suggestion is patent 
that the traveler made no valid observations, and that he inevitably 
mistook the atypical for the ordinary, and sold it as such. 

The question of what constitutes a traveler is perhaps central 
to the problem. Anyone, who travels briefly, anywhere, in his own 
country or in another, has obvious limitations in his ability to under- 
stand what he has seen. The charge of superficiality can be as fairly 
leveled at the comments of British observers here as it can be at con- 
temporary reporters who leave America by air and return next week 
with "the European situation" all digested. 

But this volume is not one solely of those who saw America 
through a Pullman window. Many of the visitors covered the land 
carefully, and slowly. Others made repeated and extensive visits 
here. Still others had lengthy residences in this country and then 
returned home to set down their impressions, and thus are really 
more "observers" than "travelers." There were Englishmen in the 
nineteenth century who knew and understood America as Denis 
Brogan does today from living here. Lord Bryce and Alfred 
Maurice Low knew the land and the people better than many 
Americans did, and saw the scene with greater objectivity. 

That the impressions of some of the travelers were superficial, 
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prejudiced, or completely erroneous, cannot be denied. But that is 
equally true of the lesser Greeleys and Bowleses who also made hasty 
trips and hasty judgments. Even the totality of British impressions 
may produce a picture which does not do the subject justice in all 
respects, but surely the native literary photographer tried to produce 
the most flattering view of his country's rise to eminence. Which is 
the true picture? 

Obviously all sources of evidence should be pieced together for 
the total view of any region's development The impressions of each 
person who saw the West in growth must necessarily indicate a 
point of view, whether he was an American, or a British subject, 
whether he was an emigrant from New England, or from England. 
Whoever these people were, they were not infallible; they were not 
without viewpoint or prejudice. Some were penetrating in their 
analyses and observations, others emphasized those things they 
either liked or disliked, and the remainder simply turned in a glossy 
but insignificant report. 

The significance of the British travelers' comments lies in the 
fact that, by and large, these people were literate, intelligent, well- 
traveled, and above all, not favorably influenced by the local mani- 
fest destiny virus. The things they saw could be set against those 
they had seen in England, or on the nearby continent. They had a 
basis of comparison. Interesting, but perhaps not so important, is the 
fact that the average western American was busy, from sunup to sun- 
down, building a little empire of his own. Seldom did he have time to 
record his thoughts, his observations, or any description of what he 
was building. When he managed to set anything down, it was usually 
a daily tabulation of the weather and temperature. It never occurred 
to him to write of the manners and morals of his people, or of their 
particular customs. That was left to people who came, saw something 
different or unique, and were moved to record it as interesting. 

These recorders might come from New York newspaper or 
magazine offices, or from the homes of the nouveaux riches, where 
money for travel was no problem. Or, they might come from a little 
further east from England. In either case, they wrote of their 
travels as they saw them, and if the two sets of accounts differed in 
emphasis, it must be explained by differences in their points of view 
and background. 
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WESTWARD THE BRITON 

There is, I suppose, no country in the world on which so 
much has been written, based on less personal experience. 

WILLIAM A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN 

on the American West 




THE WESTERN MYTH AND 
A LAST FRONTIER 



SINCE the first colonists pushed their way into the Piedmont 
regions of Virginia and the Carolinas, the conquest of the West 
had been an ever-present part of American experience. By the 
time of the Civil War the advance guard had reached out to 
the Pacific and even the most ardent advocates of manifest 
destiny were momentarily satiated. After the family quarrel 
of 1861-1865 had been composed, both sides joined in a re- 
newed effort to subdivide the western holdings and bring the 
blessings of civilization to the natives who roamed those parts. 
It was in these post-war years that the last frontier saw succes- 
sive assaults by the miner, the cattleman, and finally the "sod- 
buster," as he was contemptuously called by the cowboy. 

Since the region was settled during a period of interna- 
tional calm, so far as the United States was concerned, the ac- 
tivities of its people received particular attention in the older 
settlements of the nation. The conversion of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi West to the white man's ways was carried out by unprec- 
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edentedly large numbers and the stories of their experiences 
were relayed to a considerable audience in the East, which 
watched with fascination the unfolding of the last act of 
America's great drama. Tales of heroism and of unique achieve- 
ments lent a romantic coloring to the growing western legend. 
Furthermore, the last frontier was able to furnish a more glam- 
orous backdrop than any of its predecessors, since it could boast 
not only of the traditional log cabin and the Indian-fighting 
pioneer, but also of such picturesque attractions as the fabu- 
lously wealthy miner, the fur-seeking mountain man, the 
intrepid cowboy with his interesting costume, the Federal 
troopers who valiantly chased Indians over the vast plains, the 
profane stagecoach drivers, and the river pilots who skimmed 
along western waters in craft which were reputed capable of 
floating on a heavy dew. The Rocky Mountain West seemed to 
be overrun with "characters," and Americans were never to 
tire of hearing about them. 

By the end of the nineteenth century America had found 
a past which it already viewed with nostalgia. The "short and 
glorious war" with Spain had been a thrilling experience even 
if it had brought the nation newer and larger responsibilities. 
But the new era was one of international aspect and it promised 
nothing which looked like the old pattern so familiar to the 
American mind. Those who now listened to young Frederick 
Jackson Turner talk about the former significance of the fron- 
tier, or those who read Alfred Thayer Mahan's program for 
Empire, experienced a sudden desire to cling to, and romanti- 
cize, the "good old days" instead of considering the challenge 
of the future. 

But the picture continued to fade out. By 1913, Charley 
Russell, the Montana cowboy artist, was complaining to a 
friend that the western country was all "grass side down now. 
Where once you rode circle and I night wrangled a gopher 
couldn't graze now. The boosters say its a better country than 
it ever was but it looks like hell to me. , . . " There were those 
in the East who agreed with him. The conquest of a wilderness 
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had been an intriguing task to watch, but now that it was prac- 
tically completed and rectangular fields of grain marked the 
place where buffalo had so recently grazed, the aura of romance 
and action was little more than an afterglow. 

The sense of disillusionment was not confined to the East- 
erners. Like an aging man who tries to recapture his youth by 
doing childish things, the Westerners began to live in the past 
too. By staging annual "frontier days" celebrations or "old 
West" pageants, local chambers of commerce tried to turn back 
the clock and to relive an era when men were men and women 
were glad of it. By the 'Twenties, pallid bank clerks were being 
thrust into main streets to hobble about on uncomfortably high 
heels and in awkward cowboy garb. Merchants grew sinister- 
looking beards (at the threat of a dunking in the water trough 
for non-compliance) and sported brilliantly colored shirts 
topped off by Stetsons of all shapes and gallonage. 

A legend was being perpetuated, if not, in some cases, 
perpetrated. And the nation looked on with approval. Even be- 
fore the turn of the century, Owen Wister had stuffed and 
mounted the epic heroes in print and now a whole school of 
Zane Greys followed, handing down the torch of burning pulp 
to their city readers. Before long the myth was being glamor- 
ized in celluloid, and in the studios arose a whole new cult of 
fairy story writers. Now the admiring public could relive the 
great saga each Saturday night, and could feel reassured at 
the triumph of Anglo-Saxon justice by the light of blazing six 
guns in spite of overwhelming numbers of red devils bent on 
destroying the honest settlers who had merely wanted to take 
over the Indian country. 

The reading and movie public never seemed to get enough 
of it. While New York editors demanded still greater feats from 
their writers, film producers outdid themselves in trying to 
make the Westerns more western. The unbelievable followed 
the incredible, and the improbable was set aside for the im- 
possible. The audiences asked for more. Not only did gullible 
Easterners accept the myth, but more surprisingly the West- 
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erner, right down to the old-time cowhand who read his pulps 
tirelessly and eagerly attended the most bizarre horse operas. 
For both groups it was a matter of escape, but out of it the 
Westerner got a dividend: this was the historic portrayal of 
what he thought was his past. Even though the relationship 
with fact was distant, he basked in what he hoped were the 
glories of his ancestors and was pleased that justice never failed 
to triumph while the right guy inevitably got the gal. What all 
the Americans saw and read convinced them that the West was 
won with a combination of ringing Americanism and Anglo 
Saxon ingenuity, applied by a group of the fightin'est, 
shootin'est set of hardies that ever drew a bead on a lowdown, 
skulking redskin. Even if it had not happened just that way, 
they felt the idea was still a good one. 

Perhaps Americans should not be condemned for looking 
at their past from the most favorable vantage point. No one 
should deny that the job their forebears accomplished was a 
tremendous one, and national pride is a very necessary com- 
ponent of any national culture. If the myth-makers are inclined 
to stretch a point here and there, it is at least understandable. 
The conquest of the various Wests was important in the na- 
tion's growth and the West wherever it was was vast. If 
there came out of it some tall tales well, it was a big country! 

He who would see the western development in any other 
light now becomes a debunker and a spoiler. Yet it cannot be 
denied that the story has been told from an extremely sympa- 
thetic point of view, and perhaps there were others who saw it 
differently. Much of our western story has been written from 
the reminiscences of pioneers, from the works of American ob- 
servers who visited the scene, or from newspaper accounts of 
the time. All of these necessarily contain bias. The old-timer, 
in relating how he saw it, inevitably remembered the best part 
of the story and waxed nostalgic in his tale. His contemporary, 
who often made the trip in order to write an Inside Western 
U.S. A., felt obliged to bring back a tale of human interest to- 
gether with the larger story of man's successful struggle against 
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the elements. Too often he got it from the local newspapers, 
whose propensity for "booming" their own region and its oc- 
cupants is understandable if not historically laudable. 

But this human condition poses a real problem for the 
historian, who is no less enthusiastic about his country's past 
than the D.A.R., but whose interest lies in the actual pattern of 
development rather than in the pageant of heroic sequences 
which tell a kind of story. Were there others who saw the same 
events from another vantage point? Perhaps, of some phases of 
western development, the government reports fit this category. 
Although prejudiced somewhat in favor of the department re- 
porting, they give a relatively unvarnished account of certain 
phases. But what of the picture of the Westerner's appearance, 
his actions, his hopes, his thoughts and his characteristics? Are 
there sources to help round out this side of the picture? 

A partial solution to the problem can be found in the re- 
actions of outsiders; those who had no particular axe to grind 
and were shackled by no local patriotisms. Fortunately there 
were a good many of these people who viewed the West and 
set down their thoughts about the place and its future. For- 
eigners had long been interested in the great democratic ex- 
periment and hordes of them had come to satisfy their curiosity 
about the United States. Many of these did not venture into the 
earlier frontier regions because of the lack of transportation 
and accomodation; hence their judgments concerned primarily 
the East. The Trans-Mississippi West, on the other hand, saw a 
much larger group of these visitors, for after 1869 it was 
merely a matter of buying a railway ticket if one wanted to 
have a look at much of the area. Since almost every part of the 
new land was available to the most cautious tourist, via the 
many branch lines, western America was literally overrun 
with travelers, most of whom, happily, had an insatiable urge 
to write of their observations. 

While the older parts of America had been visited by ob- 
servers from European nations, the Trans-Mississippi West, 
and particularly the mountain areas, seemed to attract the 
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British. One reason was that the region became available for 
their inspection during the later Victorian period when British 
capital was seeking places for investment, and hundreds 
traveled beyond the Mississippi to investigate the market in a 
rapidly expanding part of the nation. Neither the French nor 
the Germans were as prepared as the British to embark upon 
large foreign financial ventures in this new land of promise. 
They were occupied with internal problems and did not have 
a large amount of surplus capital to invest. 

Speculative possibilities did not, however, furnish the only 
reason for British visits to the West. Many came as tourists. 
Others, en route perhaps to Australia or India, merely selected 
the transcontinental railway to San Francisco as their means 
of travel to the Pacific, and stopped off at points of interest 
along the way. The travelers might be retired clergymen, 
members of parliament, sons of wealthy Englishmen who were 
rounding out their education, or perhaps publicists looking for 
fresh material for their books. It was not uncommon for their 
wives to keep diaries which "were never intended for the pub- 
lic eye" but which nearly always appeared in print not long 
after the journey had been concluded. 

Many of those who fall into the tourist category tried to 
see as much as possible and made every effort to avoid retracing 
their steps, taking different rail routes so that they might get 
a representative view. While they were indefatigable sight- 
seers, never missing a "must," they were also curious about the 
people, the customs, and the land itself. Often they stayed for 
several months with American or British friends in order to 
become better acquainted with western society. Large numbers 
of British who had settled down along the Rockies, engaged in 
ranching, made it quite possible for the traveler to make his 
way from ranch to ranch, always finding the latchstring out to 
a countryman. When they arrived at a town like Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, they found it hard to believe that they were 
in America. "Li'l Lunnon," as it was then known, was a virtual 
British outpost. 
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Those who were not satisfied merely with sightseeing 
brought along their rifles and engaged in hunting. On the 
plains there were still large numbers of buffalo and antelope; 
in the mountains big game hunters could stalk the wapiti, as 
the elk was known to them, as well as bear and deer. Denver 
and Cheyenne were easily reached by rail, and from such 
points hunting parties were organized, led by American guides 
who took the visitors to the scene of good shooting. 

Special tourists were the literary figures of both large and 
small reputations. Robert Louis Stevenson, Oscar Wilde, and 
Rudyard Kipling all toured western America and had very few 
compliments for it. Lesser lights included publicists and travel 
writers like Isabella Bird Bishop, Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke 
(whose father was the proprietor of the Athenaeum), William 
Hepworth Dixon, Paul Fountain, William Howard Russell 
(the famous Civil War reporter of The Times}, George Augus- 
tus Sala, and Henry M. Stanley (who was yet to find Dr. 
Livingstone) . Of the more serious critics Alfred Maurice Low 
and James Bryce left the most penetrating analyses. 

While most of these people represented a class of British 
well satisfied with their own way of life, and who were inclined 
to be somewhat critical of others, the bulk of their comments 
show insight and understanding of what they saw and heard. 
Nearly all were surprised to find a society quite different from 
that which they had expected and in almost every report there 
is the comment that western America was something of a dis- 
appointment in that the bawdiness and rawness they had come 
to expect were missing. Put their impressions all together, those 
of the serious observer and the casual tourist alike, and there 
emerges a picture of the American West which should en- 
lighten the "frontier days" committee of any chamber of com- 
merce. The composite view depicts a frontier civilization try- 
ing desperately to look like the culture from which it sprang, 
and on the whole, ashamed of the few rowdies who had given it 
a bad name in its first hours. Without exception these travelers 
were prepared for the worst and this, in part, may account for 
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their surprise at what they actually saw. Steeped in the tradi- 
tion of Cooper and filled with the literary atrocities of Beadle, 
they came West expecting to see the landscape awhirl with 
beautiful maidens pursued by shrieking savages, who were in 
turn pressed by buckskin-garbed frontiersmen brandishing a 
formidable collection of hardware. In fact, the average Briton 
of the late nineteenth century had a vision like the scenario 
writer has today when he sits down to do "the old story with a 
new twist/' 

When the visitor returned home and thumbed through his 
notes, preparatory to writing, he found no evidence of Rous- 
seau's beau sauvage, Beadle's dust-biting red devils, or even a 
single Cooperian Indian. Just a downtrodden, dirty, dispirited 
brown beggar wrapped in a filthy, louse-infested blanket. Nor 
did his notes produce any bronzed, rawhide-tough knights 
astride the fastest horses and carrying the quickest guns, who 
spent all their time searching out some lowdown varmint who 
had soiled the honor of the county's fairest schoolmarm. In- 
stead he saw a taciturn Anglo-Saxon who was making a living 
herding a bunch of contrary cows and who wore a costume a 
little different from his predecessor on the frontier only because 
it was more comfortable and more practical for his particular 
kind of work. If the cowherder was any different from his fel- 
low frontiersmen, it was only in his dress. His high-heeled 
boots, never intended for walking, assured a safer footing in 
the stirrup, while his chaps, often referred to as "hair pants," 
protected his legs from brush or from rope burns. A bandanna 
shaded his neck from the broiling sun and a broad-brimmed 
hat helped save his eyes from perpetual squint. His life was one 
of long hours in the saddle for low pay. Seldom did he get to 
town, and when he did there was no guarantee that he was 
going to shoot the place up just for the hell of it. If Ms meet- 
ings with women and liquor, after some months of separation 
from each, produced any irregular conduct it was for the same 
reason that the sailor behaves as he does after endless weeks 
aboard ship. He was simply trying to get caught up on his en- 
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tertainraent in the shortest time possible, for tomorrow he 
would be back at his dreary routine. 

In general, the traveler was more impressed by the vast 
distances he had crossed, the great potential that the land 
possessed, and the remarkable advances that its people had 
made in their short stay, than he was by the histrionics of a few 
drifters who had tried to establish themselves as characters by 
acting tough. When he asked the Westerners about bad men 
and sudden justice he was told that there had been a little 
necessary corrective action in earlier times, but that that was 
all over now and the community was trying to forget about it. 
The talk then turned to how modern the West was becoming 
and how nearly its cities looked like those of the East. In places 
like Denver the natives were much more given to commenting 
on the number of sidewalks, the broad streets, and the many 
fine public buildings than they were to reminiscing about the 
period when the town was raw. With pride they observed how 
the average male's street clothes had in a few short years 
changed from rough woolen pants tucked in miners' boots to a 
business-like black broadcloth. The change suggested that the 
well-ordered society was established and progress was on all 
sides proclaimed as present with all its blessings. 

British visitors in the mountain West were continually 
presented with such surprises. A good many of them com- 
mented on the progressiveness of the urban centers as well as 
the friendliness and openness of the people. They were im- 
pressed by the optimism which pervaded the air an optimism 
so characteristic of a boom region. The Americans had inter- 
laced the vast countryside with railroads excellent railroads 
serving cities which had appeared out of nowhere. And in 
these cities, which General Sherman said in 1867 were daily 
"occurring," there were goods and services to be had whose ex- 
cellence astounded the European. The whole region seemed to 
be one big construction camp with workers feverishly building 
an inland empire. Most surprising of all was that even the "con- 
struction camp" days passed very rapidly, and the attendant 
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rowdiness gave way to an orderly society with unusual rapid- 
ity. The "boomer" and his riotous companions disappeared 
from the scene and Boot Hill was replaced early by cemeteries 
catering to a more respectable clientele those who had died 
in bed. 

In reading the accounts of the British who came to look at 
the high plains and mountain country between 1865 and the 
turn of the century, one finds little of the "Wild West." If those 
at home continued to believe in the western legend, it was be- 
cause they had not read the reports of their countrymen who 
had come to investigate, or if they had, they chose simply to 
retain the Cooper-Buntline myth as stubbornly as their Ameri- 
can cousins. The aura of romanticism surrounding the process 
by which the West was settled had become an historical fungus 
which had already disfigured the original picture. 




WESTERN TRAVEL FACILITIES* 



WITH the termination of the Civil War, Americans turned their 
energies to the conquest of the high plains and Rocky Moun- 
tain regions. By that time, only a mining frontier had estab- 
lished itself along the mountain ranges while the larger part of 
this last frontier was still untouched by the hand of man. 
Within a period of less than twenty years a transformation took 
place that awed even the optimistic Yankee. When General 
W. T. Sherman made his final report to the Secretary of War 
in 1883, he could say that the West was now "completely open 
to the immigrant in regions where a few years ago no single 
man could go with safety." The General, who had made a num- 
ber of trips into the West since the war, attributed the develop- 
ment to three things: the presence of the army, the vast settle- 
ments of miners and farmers, but most of all, the presence of 
the railroad. 1 

* Part of this chapter appeared in The Pacific Historical Review, XX, No. 4 
(November, 1951), pp. 365-375. 
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By 1869 the transcontinental rail line was completed and 
the central thread of what would soon be a web of steel was 
strung across the land. It was like the keel of a ship; soon the 
ribs would be made fast and a structure would begin to 
emerge. People, farms, towns, and perhaps great cities, would 
fill in the gaps and an economic organization would develop. 
To Victorian England, with capital to invest anywhere on the 
globe and with money to spend for travel, this was something 
worthy of investigation. 

During the early post-war years a considerable number of 
Englishmen traveled over the new road to the Pacific coast. 
Those who were bound for the Orient or Australasia were now 
provided with a new and rapid means of transportation to 
ships waiting for them in San Francisco. Others, who merely 
wanted to see the legendary West in comfort, took advantage 
of the facilities now offered. If they wanted to see more of the 
western country, they were obliged to leave the rails and move 
about by means of the stagecoach or the buggy. When this type 
of transportation was utilized, the British saw something of 
travel conditions as they had been in pre-railroad days, and 
they were more impressed than before over the wonders of 
steam and iron in western America. 

While many of the Englishmen who came out West stayed 
on to engage in ranching or some speculative venture, a larger 
number simply toured the land and went home to write or tell 
of their travels. Members of this latter group gained much of 
their impression of the region from the accommodations 
offered, and the subject looms large in their writings. Trans- 
portation, meals, and lodgings are a constant source of com- 
ment, with the poor quality of food and the discomforts of the 
stagecoach appearing most frequently. In later years, as the rail 
lines fingered into even more remote areas, and as population 
grew, conditions improved. The stagecoach was less in evi- 
dence, while competition forced a higher quality of restaurant 
fare. 
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For those who ventured beyond the rails, the American 
horsedrawn vehicle, whether it was a freight wagon or a light 
buggy, impressed Britons by its durability even if it elicited 
no complimentary remarks about its comfort. "How wood and 
iron can be put together to withstand such jars and jerks as we 
came in for, I cannot conceive," wrote a buggy passenger in 
Colorado's mountains. 2 Another, who had spent forty-eight 
hours in one, simply wondered how much of such punishment 
the human frame could withstand. "I cannot adequately de- 
scribe the horrors of travelling by 'buckboard,' " said Captain 
W. E. Price in 1869. "It is a vehicle constructed for the rough- 
est usage; it has no springs, and is merely a framework of open 
boards resting on four wheels, sometimes with an awning 
stretched over the top. It can go over mountains, almost down 
precipices, and certainly down and up deep galleys at an angle 
of 80, and the jolting, shaking, twisting and wriggling is in- 
describable." 3 The ordinary wagons were also solidly built and 
were referred to by one admirer as "wonders of practical use- 
fulness and strength, combined with comparative lightness." 4 

Of all means of land transportation, prior to the railroad, 
the stagecoach was the best known and most damned. Even 
after the completion of the Pacific railroad, passengers were 
obliged to use this horsedrawn hell to reach towns not yet 
served by rail. For example, in 1869, there was no rail service 
into Salt Lake City and passengers took the stage from the main 
line at Ogden to their destination. "The ride was simply 
horrible, the heat, the dust, the jolting, awful!" was a typical 
lament. "There is no made road. Over water courses, river-beds, 
fords, hill, dale, just as they come you dash away, neck or 
nothing." 5 Another account, just as uncomplimentary, was 
more detailed. "The swing to one side, which follows the 
sinking of the wheels, bumps the passengers against the sides 
and against each other, while the jar of the other wheels 
against the stones, throws their heads against the roof or their 
backs against the front or rear of the coach. Thus they learn, 
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in a way alike practical and unpleasant, the import of the 
threat to beat a man into jelly or to break every bone in his 
body." 6 

The coach itself was described as being slung high on 
leather straps and "has three seats, which neither can hold nor 
accommodate three people each; but nine persons are shoved 
inside. The windows are stoutly lined with canvas. It is a most 
ingenious torture-chamber for which you pay, and from which 
no one could escape in the case of an accident." 7 The average 
speed of the coaches was reckoned at six miles per hour by one 
passenger who admitted that this was not at all bad considering 
the ground which had to be traversed. 8 

Although those who rode in the stagecoaches complained 
bitterly about the rough treatment they were accorded, they 
admired not only the stout construction of the vehicle, but also 
the driver who pushed his rugged craft along despite topo- 
graphic and climatic barriers. "The western stage-driver, on 
his box, with the 'lines, 9 as they call the reins, in his hand is 
inferior to no one in the Republic. Even the President, were he 
on board, must submit to his higher authority." 9 This was per- 
haps the praise of an over-enthusiastic admirer, but most of 
those who rode with this legendary character had some word 
of praise, not only for his horsemanship, but for his ability to 
swear and drink whiskey. "Give him a handy six-team, his 
powerful blacksnake whip, and the universe to fill with his 
Titanic language, he -will take you . . . across almost any 
chain of mountains there is in the United States or Europe," 
wrote William Baillie-Grohman. 10 As a rule the driver did not 
converse freely with the passengers, but concentrated on the 
manipulation of his reins, with time out periodically for a 
quick pull at his ever-present bottle. One of the occupants ob- 
served that on his stagecoach the driver was singularly un- 
communicative, even morose, and he attributed this to the fact 
that he carried so much gold and silver as freight, and kept 
none of it for himself. 11 

While the dust-covered coach thundered over miles of 
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rough terrain, the passengers inside undoubtedly braced them- 
selves for the next blow and anxiously counted the minutes 
until they reached the next stop where rest and refreshments 
awaited them. If they hoped for a balanced, tasteful meal they 
were to be bitterly disappointed. John Mortimer Murphy, who 
published his Rambles in North-Western America in 1879, 
described western culinary limitations as he saw them at Rat- 
tlesnake Station, in Idaho. "I could not eat the half-cooked 
pork and watery potatoes which formed the 'stage dinner/ and 
for which the sum of 1 dollar was charged." This was not an 
isolated case, Murphy pointed out; unfortunately it was 
typical. "The usual meal is fat ham and eggs, or boiled pork, 
potatoes, and bread that looks as if it were baked in black ashes, 
while the coffee is the very vilest stuff. . . . The fact is that 
they never expect to see the passengers again, so they give them 
as little as they can and charge as much as possible." 12 William 
Hepworth Dixon, a widely-read author of his time, told much 
the same story about stagecoaching in Colorado a few years 
earlier. "Only twice in the night and day are we allowed to 
eat. The food is bad, the water worse, the cooking worst. Vege- 
tables there are none. Milk, tea, butter, beef mutton, are com- 
monly wanting. . . . No beer, no spirit, sometimes no salt, can 
be found. As a luxury, you may get dried elk and buffalo-flesh, 
seasoned with a dash of powder; and for these honid dainties 
you are charged a dollar and a half, in some places two dollars 
per meal." 13 

But the railroad would soon cover all the West, the travel- 
ers told themselves, and these crude accommodations would be 
gone. Civilization would accompany the iron rails, bringing 
with it more attractive meals and lodging for those who would 
tour the land. The coming of the railroad, and its amazing 
spread throughout the West, was well advertised by English 
writers who gave lengthy descriptions of its facilities and com- 
forts for a reading public which had been long fascinated with 
the "Wild West." In general, it brought an improvement in all 
aspects of travel, and those who had ridden in the more primi- 
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tive stagecoach noted the advance. Others, trying the new 
facilities for the first time, were not always so charitable and 
had a tendency to make comparisons, particularly with regard 
to food and lodging, with the services offered at home. 

The western railroad itself was more impressive to the 
visitors than the auxiliary accommodations such as food and 
lodging. One of the first things that struck the strangers was 
the rapidity with which the Americans built their roads, even 
if they did feel that the result suffered by comparison with 
their own. 14 They were aware, nevertheless, of the reasons for 
the difference. Charles Messiter, a sportsman who was in Chey- 
enne in 1868, saw something of the American methods. "I had 
an opportunity of seeing how quickly railways are made in 
Western America before I left," he wrote. "A branch line was 
wanted from Sheyenne [sic'] to Fort William Russell, so they 
offered the men who were working on the main line extra pay 
if they would work on a Sunday. The distance was three miles, 
and they began it on a Sunday morning and had some freight 
cars at the fort by nightfall; the ties in most cases were laid 
on the grass, a few shovelfuls of earth being put under them 
when necessary. It was in this way that the Central Pacific 
Railway [sic'] was made at first, to get the subsidy from the 
government, and of course when the storms came most of them 
gave way and had to be remade." 15 Another observer, who 
noticed that the railroad was laid down in an angular fashion, 
inquired about the zigzag course. "The contractor winked, 
'Wal^ sir, I guess the company were paid by the Government 
so many dollars and so many acres of land a mile for making 
the line/ The rascals! so they have gone crooked to increase the 
milage." 1 * 

Despite any financial or physical crookedness of the roads, 
travelers were delighted to be able to use them. As they moved 
westward at an average rate of twenty miles per hour, reclin- 
ing on cushions and refreshed with iced water, the passengers 
looked out and watched less fortunate souls toiling along in 
covered wagons. For some time after the construction of the 
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transcontinental line, emigrants who were unable to pay rail 
fare traveled by prairie schooner, a practice which continued 
into the 'Eighties. "As seen from the car windows they ex- 
hibited a very melancholy and w^orn-out appearance, and, 
judging from their looks they envied very much the rapid mo- 
tion of the train as it passed." 17 

Despite the comparative speed of the train, the trip across 
the continent was not as rapid as it could have been. The time 
from Chicago to San Francisco was six days when it might 
easily have been four-and-a-half had it not been for the long 
stops at approximately two hundred and fifty stations along 
the way. 18 But as one passenger expressed it, "The train rolls 
on, at no frightening speed, though advertised as a lightning or 
thunderbolt express. Twenty miles an hour carried on all day 
soon mount up into very respectable figures. . . . " 19 "What 
really consumed the distance was that the train rolled on at 
night while the occupants slept comfortably in their berths; it 
was the sleeping car which attracted the greatest admiration 
from the British. 

"The hour for bed was always grateful," wrote J. E. Olli- 
vant about his trip in 1870, "but it is surprising how much less 
fatiguing it is to travel days and nights running in America, 
than a few hours in England. . . . Should you wish to play 
cards, or write your journal, you can do so in a Pull-man 
Palace,* or a Silver Car." 20 One who signed himself "A London 
Parson" thought the Pullman cars extremely comfortable. "I 
had a sofa to myself, with a table and a lamp. The sofas are 
widened and made into beds at night. My berth was three feet 
three inches wide, and six feet three inches long. It had two 
windows looking out of the train, a handsome mirror, and was 
well furnished with bedding and curtains. Some of the pas- 
sengers went to bed with great orthodoxy." 21 

The more enthusiastic tourists were sure that America had 

* On the Union Pacific Railroad the Pullman Company supplied sleeping cars 
while on the Central Pacific the sleeping cars were known as "Silver Cars*' or 
"Silver Palace Cars." 
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a rail system superior to the one in their native land. "What a 
benighted set of railway directors we have in England!" wrote 
W. E. Price in 1869. "There is no reason why we should not 
adopt the American system. Accidents are rarer in America 
than at home, so our system cannot be retained on the ground 
of safety." 22 A fellow countryman, traveling about the same 
time, agreed with Price. "Our British railway directors would 
do well to take a leaf out of the Americans' book, and provide 
sleeping carriages for long night journeys. The present 
cramped carriages are bad enough at any time, but for long 
night journeys they are barbarous. . . . " 23 Edward Money 
preferred the American cars because of the freedom of move- 
ment offered in them. "You can have a change, choose your 
society, stretch your legs, go outside, and all this necessarily 
makes the time pass." 24 

Lady travelers were somewhat more critical than the men 
and, although they enjoyed the spaciousness of the cars, they 
felt the lack of privacy. "The fact that you are in a democratic 
country is pressed upon you from every side; no exclusiveness 
is here possible," complained Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer. 25 Lady 
Howard of Glossop resented the fact that she had to go to bed 
earlier than she wanted to and that her Pullman car was much 
too warm. 26 

The temperature of train cars was a subject of comment 
by both men and women. Those who crossed Utah and Nevada 
in the summer months expected heat and they were not dis- 
appointed, but when they traveled in Colorado or Montana in 
the fall they could not understand why the stoves were fired 
up to capacity, making the cars nearly unbearable. "On the 
1st of October," read one complaint, "it occasionally becomes 
clear that summer is over and gone, and the time for the light- 
ing of stoves is come. They are lit accordingly, without strict 
regard to the temperature outside, and as there seems to be no 
borderland between having the pipes cold or nearly red hot, 
the sensation on entering one of the cars from the fresh air is 
akin to what might be experienced on walking into an oven. 
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But the Americans like it, especially the women, and attempts 
made by foreigners to avert asphyxia by opening the ventilators 
are undisguisedly frowned upon." 27 Lady Duffus Hardy, travel- 
ing in Colorado, shook her head in wonderment over the high 
temperature in the cars. "The Americans, I think, as a race will 
stand more baking in their travels than any other civilized 
people." 28 

There were other complaints against the management. 
The trains were noisy in the extreme, with door-banging and 
bell-ringing eliciting the greatest objection. 29 Visitors resented 
the sensationalism of advertising and were disappointed when 
the services did not live up to their expectations. "Sensational- 
ism is the motive power of America," wrote Therese Yelverton. 
"Nothing can be done without a fuss, and the 'big line' made 
the biggest fuss of all. . . . No wonder it became the rage in 
America. To do the biggest thing, the most flashy thing, is there 
the height of ambition." She decided that the only thing of 
which the road could boast was its length. 30 There were even 
charges that American transportation was not democratic. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, who was obliged to ride in an emigrant 
train, complained that "Equality, though conceived very 
largely in America, does not extend so low down as to an emi- 
grant." He resented the fact that this type of train was extra- 
ordinarily slow and that it was "unhesitantly sacrificed" on a 
side-track, when a first-class train came along. 31 

British passengers on the western lines were highly critical 
of the rate schedules. Those who traveled from New York to 
San Francisco in the early days of the Pacific Railroad did not 
object strenuously to the $150 first-class fare, but when some 
of the feeder lines charged as high as ten cents a mile for short 
hauls, bitter protests were heard. One Englishman who bought 
a ranch near the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad felt that rail 
transportation really conferred no benefits because the charges 
were exorbitant. His explanation of the prohibitory rates was 
that in America there was no governmental control over the 
lines. 32 He also sarcastically pointed out that the emigrant 
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could come West at a very low fare, but there was no provision 
for a lite fare eastward. Once he was out West, the emigrant 
had to stay or pay the full rate to get back again. 33 

One of the chief annoyances to plague the British visitors 
was the possibility of being left at the station. Although there 
was much bell-ringing and whistle-tooting while passing 
through populated areas, little use was made of such devices 
to tell the passengers the train was about to depart. One irate 
traveler expressed his annoyance by saying that the train acted 
as if it were going to a funeral or was ashamed of something 
it had done, so silent was its departure. 34 Another stated frankly 
that "the object in the States would seem to be to try and leave 
passengers behind." 35 This did not seem to be his opinion alone, 
for another writer warned any prospective visitors to this 
country to be very quick in their movements because not only 
was there a lack of any warning, but "the conductor, shouting 
'All on board!' immediately jumps himself on board, and the 
train moves forward without any warning." 36 What further 
complicated the matter was the fact that the American trains 
were provided with few means of entrance or exit and "there is 
always a scrimmage to regain one's place when the train moves 
of." 3T This did not appear to annoy Americans, who, according 
to Lord Bryce, usually dropped off the cars before they had 
stopped and did not get on again until they were in motion, 
"hanging on like bees to the end of the tail car as it quits the 
depot" 38 

The train conductor who jumped aboard the train without 
properly notifying the passengers of the engineer's intentions 
was not generally liked by the British. "What is the 'conduc- 
tor'?" asked the outspoken Phil Robinson. "Is he a private 
gentleman travelling for his pleasure, a duke in disguise, or is 
he a servant of the company placed on the cars to see to the 
comfort, &c., of the company's customers?" 39 Rudyard Kipling 
had the answer to this question. The conductor was the train's 
chief authority its captain. Kipling told of a passenger who 
refused to pay his fare and who grappled with this official, 
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"who neatly cross-buttocked him through a double plate-glass 
window." The bleeding passenger was put off at the first stop 
and the conductor who "guessed he would die ..." volun- 
teered the information that "there was no profit in monkeying 
with the North [ern] Pacific Railway." 40 

Less offensive was the newsboy who traversed the train 
selling periodicals and novels, the latter being "mostly Eng- 
lish," as one writer happily reported. 41 Robert Louis Stevenson 
thought that this individual was "a great personage on the 
American train" and was surprised at the variety of goods he 
hawked. 42 Oscar Wilde was less charitable. He regarded the 
offerings as "everything that one can eat or should not eat" 
and was much displeased to find that the boy was selling edi- 
tions of his poems "vilely printed on a kind of grey blotting 
paper, for the low price of ten cents." 43 

Traveling with their American cousins offered the British 
some additional hazards. At the station they were greeted with 
the warning "Beware of Bogus Ticket Sellers," 44 and in the cars 
another placard cautioned them, "Warning Passengers are 
hereby warned against playing games of chance with strangers, 
or betting on three cards, monte, strap, or other games. You 
will surely be robbed if you do." 45 Still another sign advised 
the passengers against spitting on the floor and a row of spit- 
toons along the aisle provided one receptacle for every two 
occupants. On the back of each ticket was still another an- 
nouncement which said that the holder could carry one canary, 
in a cage, without being charged an additional fee. 46 While 
warnings designed to protect the patrons abounded, there was a 
disturbing lack of provision for privacy. Female passengers, in 
particular, were annoyed because the lavatory doors could not 
be locked from within. "You cannot even tuck up your hair or 
roll up your sleeves," lamented one of the ladies, "but some 
gentleman or collector is sure to pounce upon you and remark, 
'Very refreshing to get a good wash.' " 4T 

Those who were surprised at American customs on the 
trains had a fascinating experience when they reached Nevada. 
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The Central Pacific Railroad allowed Indians to ride without 
charge because, as one Englishman explained, when the line 
was originally constructed it was felt that this privilege would 
induce the Indians to protect the road instead of harm it. 48 In 
commenting on this practice, the travelers were often mystified 
over the satisfaction the natives got from free rides. Others, who 
saw them in action, knew why: the squaws offered inspection 
of their papooses at ten cents a look and steadfastly refused a 
penny less. 

Almost all those who used the main line to the Pacific 
Coast had some comment to make about the eating facilities 
along the way. Generally, there was a condemnation of the 
restaurants, which arose principally out of the haste with 
which the meal had to be consumed and because of the heavy 
food served. Walter Gore Marshall wrote an entertaining 
description of his stop at Ogden in 1878, which portrays some 
of the color surrounding meal time on the railroad. As he and 
his friend got off the train they were met with an uproar which 
confused and somewhat startled them. In a moment they be- 
came aware that the excitement originated with a number of 
"runners," as he called them, who were advertising their re- 
spective eating houses, by shouting and beating upon gongs 
they carried. "They intimated through the media of their gongs 
and their lungs how pleased they would be to see us inside their 
respective inns, where dinner was ready cooked and waiting for 
us, and how they would see us fixed for the meal with the small- 
est amounts. ... As we had a couple of hours to wait before 
our train was due to leave for San Francisco, we began to turn 
a favourable ear to their vehement declarations; but so passion- 
ately did they address us, and so violently did they abuse one 
another, calling each other by the very choicest of American 
epithets in their anxiety to conclude with us a bargain which 
would at the same time be the most agreeable to themselves, 
that I thought more than once there was going to be a free 
fight. They called me 'boss,' and my friend they called 'cap'n.' 
Hitherto I had generally been known as 'colonel,' particularly 
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among the negroes. I rather approved of being called by this 
latter appelation."** 

Passengers were usually allowed approximately one-half 
hour in which to order and consume their meals. The price was 
customarily a dollar, although some establishments offered a 
full course for seventy-five cents or even fifty cents. Armed 
with the knowledge that their time would be short, prospec- 
tive diners stampeded out of the train as soon as it stopped and 
raced for the nearby dining room which was often identified 
by an impassive negro who stood before the door, beating a 
brass gong. "As each person passes in he pays his dollar and 
makes a rush to the end of the room, where the cook is usually 
stationed. And now happy is he who possesses the Yankee's 
qualifications for a good diner-out, for unless he has a long 
arm, a quick eye, and a silent tongue, he is likely to come off 
with much less than a dollar's worth." 50 

When the hurried patron examined his fare he noted that 
it was characterized by the heavier type of food known in the 
West as a "square meal." Often, eggs, beefsteak, beans, toma- 
toes, corn, and potatoes were all heaped upon a single plate. 
In Wyoming the meal was apt to include fresh trout or antelope 
steaks. "This is the current bill of fare on the line," wrote a 
diner at Cheyenne. "The chops were generally as tough as 
hanks of whipcord, and the knives as blunt as bricklayers' 
trowels." 51 The meal inevitably was concluded with the west- 
ern chef's notion of pastiy. "The ubiquitous pie is to be found 
in all its glory at these places. The number of victims of in- 
temperance in pie-eating must be enormous in America. . . . 
A 'light hand for pastry' would be useless in making these pies; 
a hand that can manufacture a pie, every inch of which means 
nightmare for a week, is the one most in request here." 52 

As the roadside diner picked fitfully at a piece of antelope 
steak which was fried to a crisp, he looked about him and 
watched his American companions assault their "vittles." 
Phil Robinson has best described an Englishman's reaction to 
such a performance. "Let me here remark, with all possible 
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courtesy, that the American on his travels is the most repre- 
hensible eater I have ever seen. In the first place, the knives 
are purposely made blunt the back and front of the blade 
being often of the same 'sharpness' to enable him to eat gravy 
with it. The result is that the fork (which ought to be used 
simply to hold the meat steady on the plate while being cut 
with the knife) has to be used with great force to wrench off 
fragments of food. The object of the two instruments is thus 
materially abused, for he holds the meat down with the knife 
and tears it to bits with his fork! . . . This abuse of knife and 
fork then necessitates an extraordinary amount of elbow-room, 
for in forcing apart a tough slice of beef the elbows have to 
stick out as square as possible, and the consequence is, as the 
proprietor of a hotel told me, only four Americans can eat in a 
space in which six Englishmen will dine comfortably." 53 Like 
all of his coimtrymen, Robinson was distressed at the rapidity 
of American eating. His disgust turned to amazement as he 
watched the Westerner, hunched over his assortment of dishes, 
stabbing at this and that item with unerring accuracy, chew- 
ing more than his mouth could hold comfortably, while search- 
ing for the next mouthful. "He dabs his knife into the gravy of 
the steak, picks up with his fork a piece of bacon, and while 
the one is going up to his mouth, the other is reaching out for 
something else." 54 

While such eating habits seemed to characterize all Amer- 
ica, they were even more apparent in a rapidly growing West, 
where time-out from empire building was grudgingly given to 
a quick and uninteresting meal. The short time allotted to rail- 
way passengers at their wayside stops was therefore of little 
concern to the natives. The foreign travelers, used to a more 
leisurely repast, objected violently, but found before they had 
made many stops that of necessity they were emulating their 
American cousins. And then, groaned a miserable diner, 
"hurried, degraded and miserable, you rush back into your 
carriage after paying some three shillings for the revolting 
meal, and probably find that you are kept c on the shunt* in and 
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out of that same station for the best part of an hour, during 
which time you might at least have made some struggle in the 
cause of decency and digestion." 55 

The dissatisfaction with station eating-houses was not uni- 
versal. Many of the tourists had little complaint about any of 
the facilities, while others approved of some establishments and 
condemned others. Evanston, Wyoming, apparently had one of 
the better restaurants, for favorable comments about this stop 
appear from time to time in the travelers' accounts. 56 Lady 
Duffus Hardy was delighted with her meal at Cheyenne. "We 
enjoy a capital dinner, a very necessary thing in these moun- 
tain regions. The hot soup is excellent; then we have broiled 
trout and a roast of black-tailed deer, the most delicious- 
flavored, tender meat conceivable; fresh vegetables and fruits 
are plentifully supplied; and, as a crowning bliss, we enjoy the 
luxury of black coffee; and, in a perfectly happy contented 
frame of mind, we re-enter our Pullman home." 57 Most of the 
stations, she cautioned, were far below this standard. Walter 
Marshall, traveling about the same time (1878), commented 
that at one of the stops "There was plenty of time to eat and 
plenty of room to spare." He was thoroughly satisfied with his 
meal and happy that it cost only a dollar. 58 Even Cheyenne of 
1869, still unsettled from the uproar of construction days, could 
produce a meal which was rated "plain but wholesome." 59 

By and large the railroad "beanery" was not well re- 
garded by Englishmen who were subjected to its culinary ac- 
complishments. Those who had traveled in the West before the 
railroads, and sampled the fare at stagecoach stops, thought 
the newer restaurants a great advance. However, a majority of 
travelers who now used the rails had never been in the West 
before and had no basis for comparison other than with the 
East, or perhaps with England. Phil Robinson spoke for many 
of his countrymen when he said, "I, as a traveller, see no 
reason whatever, no necessity, for their being kept alive at a 
cost of so much suffering to the company's customers. Let them 
decease, or else establish a claim to public support." 60 
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Englishmen who complained about the primitive roadside 
fare were not likely to be happy with accommodations offered 
them when they left their train for a stop at any of the newer 
western towns. If they traveled in the first decade after the 
completion of the Pacific road, they usually found the hotel 
facilities extremely limited. Not only was the dining room fare 
as plain as that found in railroad eating establishments, but 
worse even shocking was the discovery that in the booming 
municipalities individual beds were an almost unknown luxury. 
Foster Barham Zincke, who visited Cheyenne in 1868, recorded 
his horror at learning he was expected to share his bed with 
another. The boy who showed him his room opened the door, 
set down the lamp, and said: "Gentlemen, here is your apart- 
ment." "I was no longer equal to the occasion," wrote the dis- 
mayed guest. "For now I saw the possibility of which had 
never before crossed my mind that I was expected to occupy 
the same bed with another man; and I gave vent to my indigna- 
tion by observing, c that it was really too bad to be billeted off 
to half a bed, when I had been promised a room to myself.' " 
The boy was unmoved by this protest and said, "As to the room 
to yourself, I know nothing about that, and the thing is passed; 
but it is very unreasonable in you to complain about having 
half a bed, when it is a bed that is intended to hold three 
people." Zincke explained to his fellow passenger, a stranger, 
that he meant no offense, but that he would sleep with his 
clothes on. 61 

Charles Messiter, who stayed at a hotel in Cheyenne dur- 
ing the same year, painted an even grimmer picture of the 
accommodations offered. His hotel "contained only one room 
for men, in which there were twenty-seven beds, each meant 
for two. You never knew who you were going to have as a com- 
panion very frequently a half-drunken waggon-driver, who 
before he got into bed deposited a loaded revolver under the 
pillow, which you found yourself lying on in the course of the 
night." Messiter and his friend shared a bed, without objection, 
but found that sleeping in the same room with such a number 
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of men was a noisy experience. He noted that two small rooms 
were set apart from the larger room, separated only by rough, 
unplaned boards laid side by side. One of these was for ladies, 
and the other for married couples. 62 

The dual arrangement for sleeping was characteristic of 
newer towns. Fifteen years after Zincke and Messiter had ob- 
jected to the situation in Cheyenne, travelers stopping at the 
new Montana railroad town of Billings were confronted with 
the same thing. "You are fortunate in getting a bed to yourself. 
In these frontier towns you are liable to be told off to share a 
bed with any stranger; a process which was only avoided by 
much manoeuvring, and accepting in a spirit of content any 
other accommodation." 63 Lord Bryce explained the crowded 
hotel facilities in new settlements, in part, by pointing out that 
there were few women present, and no homes. "Everybody, 
except recent immigrants, Chinese, and the very poorest native 
Americans, lives in the hotel." 64 Even with the arrival of 
families in a new settlement, hotel living remained popular. 
In established places like Denver, Lady Duffus Hardy noticed 
that those who did not possess sufficient wealth to maintain 
servants and yet did not want to do their own housework, used 
the hotel as a residence. 

By the 'Eighties most western towns served by rail had 
adequate lodging to offer travelers. The fact that individual 
beds could now be provided failed to satisfy some of the more 
discriminating patrons. "There is no despotism more thorough 
than that of an American Hotel," protested Emily Faithfull. 
"Breakfast, luncheon, dinner and supper are served between 
fixed hours, and neither love nor money will obtain anything 
to eat save at those fixed periods. . . . Not even a cup of coffee 
could we obtain before we left the Continental Hotel at Salt 
Lake City to catch the early express passing through Ogden." 
A rival hotel, the Knutsford of Salt Lake City, was charged 
with the same deficiency and this was laid to "American in- 
dependence [which] chooses to assert itself, even at the risk of 
offending customers." 66 Worse than that, the Knutsford, "so 
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fashionable and so grand a hotel," had no egg cups! 6T Hotel 
service in Denver proved to be equally unsatisfactory for the 
more demanding. Mrs. E. H. Carbutt, who complained bitterly 
about accommodations all the way from Helena to Colorado 
Springs, was quite unhappy about service at the Windsor in 
Denver. She was incensed to find that the dining room had 
been closed at seven-thirty in the evening, and did not hesitate 
to make her displeasure known. "We made a considerable dis- 
turbance. We interviewed the manager, but could not even get 
a plateful of soup. The Windsor is a good hotel, with exception- 
ally stupid and careless clerks, even for America." 68 

Those who were on time for dinner at the western hotel 
found the fare to be plain but nourishing. George Augustus 
Sala rated the cuisine equal to that of the northern and middle 
states and much better than that of the South. He attributed 
this superiority to the preponderance of Germans among west- 
ern cooks. 69 A hotel guest at Salt Lake City, in 1887, thought 
his meal the best one he had eaten in this country. He was de- 
lighted with a dish of black bear. 70 Mrs. Carbutt, of course, was 
unhappy with western cooking. At Helena, the food she re- 
ceived was given a grade of "bad," while at Colorado Springs, 
it was "wretched." 

Despite all of the Mrs. Carbutts, the hotels tried to satisfy 
their patrons and were not backward in advertising their many 
services. At Leadville, in 1880, Mrs. F. D. Bridges was startled, 
upon stepping off her train at midnight, to hear a hawker an- 
nounce loudly, "If any man says the Clarendon ain't a first- 
class house, I'll put a bullet through him!" She stayed at the 
Clarendon. 71 A sign in a Wyoming inn was less violent, but 
equally effective. Guests were informed that they would find 
"Baths, gas, hot and cold water, laundry, telegraph, restaurant, 
fire-alarm, bar-room, billiard-table, daily papers, coupe, sew- 
ing machine, grand piano, a clergyman, and all other modern 
conveniences in every room." In addition there would be 
"Meals every minute if desired, consequently no second table. 
. . . Waiters of every nationality and colour desired. Washing 
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allowed in rooms, and ladies giving an order to 'put me on a 
flat iron,' will be put one on at any hour of the day or night." 
There were still other services. "A discreet waiter, who belongs 
to the Masons, Oddfellows, Knights of Pythias, and who was 
never known to tell even the time of day, has been employed 
to carry milk punches and hot toddies to ladies' rooms in the 
evening. . . . The office clerk has been carefully selected to 
please everybody, and can lead in prayer, play draw poker, 
match worsteds at the village store, shake for drinks at any 
hour, day or night, play billiards, good waltzer, and can dance 
the German, make a fourth at euchre, amuse the children, re- 
peat the Beecher trial from memory, is a good 'judge of horses, 
as a railway and steamboat reference is far superior to Apple- 
ton's or anybody else's guide, will flirt with any young lady, 
and not mind being cut dead when c pa comes down.' " Finally, 
it was promised, that "The proprietor will take personal affront 
if any guest on leaving should fail to dispute the bill, tell him 
he is a swindler, the house a barn, the table wretched, the wines 
vile, and that he the guest was never so imposed upon in 
his life, will never stop there again, and means to warn his 
friends!" 72 

Wherever the Briton traveled in the West, in the period 
following the completion of the Pacific railroad, he found 
similar enthusiasm for their achievements among Americans. 
Whether their attitude was as bluntly humorous as the hawker 
at Leadville, or as exaggerated as that of the Wyoming inn- 
keeper, they were all certain that this booming frontier would 
surpass all previous frontiers before its development had been 
completed. As hundreds of British moved about the region, 
anxious to learn about the fabulous land of Indians, cowboys, 
and the buffalo, they saw the latest model of the American 
pioneer at work, hacking an empire out of a wilderness. The 
railroad tourist and his comments mainly dealt with the travel 
facilities offered upon completion of the rail lines into areas 
previously inaccessible to his kind, and even though many of 
this particular category did not remain long enough to make 
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considered judgments about the civilization they glimpsed, 
their views about what they did see are interesting. In a ma- 
jority of cases they represented a group of well-traveled, well- 
informed individuals who had ridden on both English and 
continental railways, and they possessed a more cosmopolitan 
attitude than the average American tourist. Any contrasts 
noticed by these people were put down in their writings and 
they were apt, therefore, to make remarks about facilities 
which the ordinary rider would take for granted and would 
not mention. 

Perhaps the prime significance of the new roads, for the 
British, was that they opened up vistas hitherto pretty well 
closed to them. It is true that Englishmen had visited the West 
before, on foot, on horseback, and by stagecoach, but with the 
coming of the railroad they came in much larger numbers 
and the new means of transportation not only meant that they 
could move about the West with relative ease, but also it 
demonstrated to them the economic possibilities of the new 
region now that heavy hauling could be accomplished cheaply. 
The result was that they wrote glowing accounts about the op- 
portunities in mining, cattle, farming, and land speculation, 
and these reached an audience with money to invest, or perhaps 
merely desirous of becoming familiar with a land so long be- 
yond their reach a legendary hinterland known to them only 
through the eyes of Parkman and his kind. 




THE CITY OF THE SAINTS 

AND THE 
QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS 



THE comments of British observers on the Mountain West in 
the post-war period have one common characteristic: amaze- 
ment at city growth. Whether the newcomers were hunters, 
prospective entrepreneurs, hopeful immigrants, or merely 
tourists, they had some contact with the western town. It was 
the link between railroad and countryside; it was the point of 
departure for those who wanted to see more of the land than 
could be viewed from a Pullman window. Without exception 
these people took occasion to make remarks sometimes caus- 
tic, sometimes complimentary about the American westerner 
as a town builder. 

Americans were also aware that the settlement of their 
final frontier was an unprecedentedly rapid one. In 1878, Gen- 
eral W. T. Sherman stated that in no fifty year period, any 
place on earth, had there been such a radical change as in this 
region during the preceding ten years. 1 Two years later he 
called the growth "simply prodigious," 2 and his subordinate, 
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General Philip H. Sheridan, agreed, remarking that "emi- 
grants are so rapidly taking up land everywhere in the West, 
and towns and hamlets are so quickly springing up that almost 
constant additions have to be made to our military maps to 
enable us to keep posted regarding the spread of our frontiers." 3 

Not only were towns appearing almost daily, but, to com- 
plicate matters, almost anyone could lay claim to the estab- 
lishment of one. Foster Barham Zincke, who had traveled 
widely, was annoyed at Americans who called any collection 
of buildings a city. The word "city," on the plains, he recorded, 
might mean a single house. "At a place called 6 La Park,' where 
there was but one wooden shanty, I heard a gentleman ask its 
proprietor 'if anyone was then talking about building a second 
house in that city?' " 4 Often these places disappeared as quickly 
as they came, particularly in the mining regions, and many 
which were simply whistle-stops never rose above that level. 
In cities like Salt Lake City and Denver, where a substantial 
foundation had been laid before the coming of the railroad, 
steady growth was now assured. These places, the "City of the 
Saints" and the "Queen City of the Plains," inevitably re- 
ceived the highest praise from Englishmen who visited them. 
In scores of lesser places, where the railroad was the reason for 
the town's origin as well as its continued existence, there was a 
good deal of derision about the way the Americans "puffed" 
their towns. 

The travelers' surprise over the sudden appearance of 
municipalities exceeded that of the American, who had had 
some previous experience in assembling what he called a city 
on earlier frontiers. Sir Rose Lambart Price noted that most 
villages and small towns he had known in his youth were still 
villages and small towns, but in the American West such was 
not the case. 5 This might be very well, thought others, but the 
audacity that second-rate American villages showed in calling 
themselves "cities" was indeed irritating to those who really 
knew what a city was. 6 Such presumption was excused by 
Lord Bryce, who pointed out that "Many a place has lived on 
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its "boom' until it found something more solid to live on; and 
to a stranger who asked in a small Far Western town how such 
a city could 'keep up four newspapers,' it was well answered 
that it took four newspapers to keep up such a city." 7 Other 
travelers thought the same, and praised the optimism of the 
new places. "They have sprung up overnight and they are still 
so new that even tradition does not exist. It is not wonderful, 
then, that the Westerner takes a pride in himself and in his 
country; that with so much already accomplished he feels that 
whatever the future demands that shall be done." 8 

According to the English critics, some of the western 
towns were showing signs of living up to the demands of the 
future while others showed absolutely no reason for their ex- 
istence and had no claim to any future at all. "Very curious are 
these small settlements," wrote Lord Dunraven, "some of them 
consisting of only two or three mud, or rather adobe houses, or 
of a few wooden shanties and a pumping-engine to supply 
water; others being larger villages or small towns. They look as 
if providence had been carrying a box of toy houses, and had 
dropped the lid and spilt out the contents on the earth. The 
houses have all come down right-end-uppermost, it is true, but 
otherwise they show no evidence of design; they are scattered 
about in every conceivable direction, dumped down anywhere, 
apparently without any particular motive or reason for being 
so situated." 9 One of Dunraven's countrymen pointed out that 
in addition, there seemed to be no sound economic reason for 
such places which consisted largely of saloons and "what they 
call hotels." 10 That such urban seeds, sown on barren ground, 
failed often to germinate, was no surprise to the British. The 
thing that interested them was the fact that the natives never 
doubted for a moment that their town would ultimately blos- 
som into a metropolis. 

Of the multitude of urban attempts that were spilled out 
of providence's box, as Dunraven put it, only Salt Lake City 
and Denver appeared to show any promise of becoming eco- 
nomically important. Most of the tourists were drawn to the 
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"City of the Saints," as they inevitably referred to it, because 
of its fame as a religious and cooperative experiment in the 
desert. They came prepared to vilify it for its institution of 
plural marriages, and although this did become the theme of 
a few writers, most were so taken by the charm, the orderli- 
ness, the prosperity, and the progressiveness of the place that 
they forgot to be venomous. 

Salt Lake City became a "must" on the British tourists' 
western itinerary. "A perfect paradise," Edward Whymper 
called it in 1869. 11 "[It is] what a Yankee would call a 'bully' 
city," wrote Montague Davenport a half dozen years later. 
"Seated on the plain it is singularly situated, being entirely 
surrounded by snow-capped mountains. The streets are all 
planted with trees . . . while bright streams of water rush 
rapidly along either side. The city's general aspect is clean, 
quiet, and attractive. Truly the Prophet knew where to pitch 
his tent." 12 Instead of the usual frame buildings, so common in 
the West, the city was composed of brick, stone, or adobe dwell- 
ings, with the latter dominating the picture. Wood was too 
scarce for construction purposes, or for fuel to manufacture 
bricks. 

The typical traveler noted that it was an orderly, sub- 
stantial place, with exceptionally wide streets, reckoned by eye 
to be over one hundred feet in width. 13 In the 'Eighties it was 
noticed that city traffic was not sufficient to keep grass from 
growing in the streets, and along either side of the thorough- 
fares grew patches of weeds and grass. 14 The British, accus- 
tomed to small plots of ground for building purposes, were 
quite impressed by the spaciousness of residential areas. Al- 
most every house was surrounded by a well-planted yard con- 
taining flowers, fruit trees, shrubs, and gardens. "Thrift, com- 
fort, and apparent contentment were visible everywhere," 
wrote Murphy in 1879. "The roominess of the space between 
the houses proved that they were built when land was cheap, 
and family privacy was an article of faith." 15 Toward the end 
of the century the impression of a loosely-knit municipality 
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was still current. Paul Fountain contrasted the "squares" to the 
solid blocks seen in other American cities, and said that the 
place looked more like a collection of small fields and market- 
gardens than a town. 16 Each square was divided into eight lots 
the size of which were an acre and a half apiece. 17 

Aside from the physical attractiveness of the city, new- 
comers were pleased by its well-ordered society. Although a 
few Gentiles operated taverns, there was a striking lack of 
drunkenness or rowdiness. William Hepworth Dixon, who was 
there in 1866, and who had been particularly vituperative 
about Denver's bawdiness, gave Salt Lake City a clean bill of 
health in this respect. He saw no beggars and very few tipsy 
citizens. Anyone who was unsteady on his feet was "always 
either a miner or a soldier of course a Gentile." 18 The coming 
of the railroad did not alter the situation materially. "I have 
never read Mr. Dixon's work," wrote Paul Fountain several 
decades after the appearance of New America, "but I agree 
with him if he said that Salt Lake City is well governed and 
the people industrious and honest. I never heard of a drunkard 
or a thief there, of a street broil or a murder (a most unusual 
character for a large American town at that period) , and you 
might well spend a month there in an unsuccessful search for 
the social evil. . . . " 19 Men who came to the busy metropolis, 
perhaps out of the mines or from nearby ranches, were dis- 
appointed in their quest for wine, women, and song. Unlike 
Denver, or Kansas City, the teeming streets were strangely 
devoid of saloons, beer parlors, betting houses or gaming 
tables. 20 The absence of noise and rowdiness, especially after 
sundown, was particularly appreciated by a traveler, just in 
from California, who found the contrast pleasing. 21 

Along the broad streets were prosperous-looking shops, 
well stocked with the necessities of life, and sometimes with 
luxuries. The latter items, observers noticed, were an attrac- 
tion to the younger Mormons and undoubtedly disturbed the 
oldsters who had counselled simplicity in living. 22 "The main 
street has some really fine stores and public offices. The City 
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Hall is a handsome building . . . [and] the theatre is of an 
imposing style of architecture. . . . " 23 

The majority of people seen along the streets, although 
dressed in a simple and uninteresting fashion, appeared neat 
and prosperous. Nothing in their dress indicated the slightest 
sign of poverty. Iza Duff us Hardy, in 1880, observed that the 
ladies did not dress fashionably but that she saw "many sweet, 
good womanly faces." To her, the men appeared to be "rather 
rough-looking working men, but pleasant, frank, and civil in 



manner." 24 



A common observation, however, concerned the unattrac- 
tiveness of Salt Lake City's women. Both Catherine Bates and 
Mrs. F. D. Bridges wrote that they had never seen so many 
homely women. 25 To Murphy 26 the women were subdued and 
slatternly, while to Alfred Gurney they looked like slaves, 
"ugly and miserable." 27 Female beauty was a rule in the 
United States, said another, but the girls in this city were the 
exception. 28 Oscar Wilde recorded his reaction in his usual 
supercilious manner, that the city interested him because "it 
was the first city that ever gave me a chance to see ugly 
women." 29 Perhaps the most cutting remark of all was con- 
tributed by an English journalist named Henry Lucy. He 
characterized the women as "atrociously dressed," but thought 
it "questionable whether any master of the art could have 
greatly improved their appearance. It was suggested to the 
profane mind that women so unattractive, having failed to 
secure monopoly of a husband, had, with the patient resigna- 
tion of their sex, finally contented themselves with a share." 30 
All this talk irritated William Shepherd, who felt that he 
understood the West a little better than some of his contempo- 
raries. He explained that a dull, expressionless countenance was 
not peculiar to Salt Lake City. In the West, he said, this was a 
universal characteristic, brought on by cheerless lives, hard 
work, and years of poverty. Perhaps the wives of "the Saints" 
were plain, but "the character of the faces were exactly the 
same as seen in other Western towns." 31 
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Whatever the plainness of the people, it seems not to have 
been reflected in the accommodations they offered. "The 
omnibus rattles through broad, lighted streets, and deposits us 
at the door of the Walker House," wrote a delighted lady 
traveler later in the century. "A gentleman of polished man- 
ners advances to greet us, and conducts us to the elevator. We 
are shown into a splendidly-furnished room, whose full-length 
mirror reflects our travel-worn figures reproachfully; then into 
a large dining-room, where a recherche little supper awaits us, 
and three or four waiters assiduously attend our wants. Is this 
Paris or New York we wonder? Have we taken the wrong train 
or is this really Salt Lake City?" 32 Others were similarly im- 
pressed, and wondered how it w r as possible for such a mag- 
nificent city to haye been founded and built up in the span of 
a single human life. 33 With all their criticism of Mormonism 
and the apparently reduced position of Mormon women, Eng- 
lish observers came to the inevitable conclusion that the ex- 
periment in the desert had been successful and their admira- 
tion for the well-ordered society they saw was undisguised. 
When compared to eastern cities, or even those of Europe, Salt 
Lake City could stand the test. 

There was only one other city in the Mountain West 
which could challenge the "City of the Saints," and that was 
Denver. It too, had arisen before the coming of the railroad 
and was early destined to be the metropolis of its own region. 
Even today many of its residents like to think of it as the com- 
mercial and cultural capital of what they generously term the 
"Rocky Mountain Empire." To nineteenth century visitors the 
city seemed to have all the conveniences, civic attractions, and 
progressiveness of Salt Lake City, plus an extremely bracing 
climate. Because of its very rapid growth it was referred to as 
one of the "magic cities" of the West, but even more magical 
to those used to the comforts of civilization was the advanced 
cultural condition of the place. 34 "To persons who have heard 
of Denver as the head-quarters of a mixed population of miners 
and cowboys, the city itself is an agreeable surprise. Its most 
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striking feature is its extreme respectability," commented an 
English journalist in 1884. 35 William Black, a well-known 
novelist, was astounded by the number of people who appeared 
in black coats and tall hats in the mile-high city. 36 William 
Howard Russell, famous for his Civil War reporting, fully 
agreed that great progress had been made. "Denver claims a 
very high place in the catalogue of these marvellous fungi of 
civilisation, of which the Western States present almost unique 
examples," he wrote. "There is everything that one can want 
to be had for money in the place, and much more than people 
need. Paris fashions and millinery are in vogue." 37 

Denverites were extremely conscious of their advance from 
a more primitive society and greatly resented any suggestion 
or hint that the earlier frontier rawness still clung to their city. 
They were wining to admit that life had been raw there a few 
years back but by the late 'Sixties all this, they felt, had been 
left behind. In 1864 Maurice O'Connor Morris, recently post- 
master-general of Jamaica, visited Colorado and was impressed 
by Denver's "bright new paint, and new brick buildings." 38 
He admitted that its geographical identity was not yet well 
known and supported his statement with a story of how a prom- 
inent London banking firm had written a letter to him, ad- 
dressed to Denver, Nova Scotia. 39 Morris swore that the city 
failed to live up to its reputation for rowdiness during his stay, 
even though he was there on the Fourth of July when he might 
have expected excitement of some kind. Henry Morton Stanley, 
who was later to find Livingstone and fame, stopped in Denver 
in 1867, and assured his readers that peace and law reigned 
there at that time. He saw a city that looked to him "puritani- 
cal" and whose broad streets were lined with "neat villas and 
cottages," as well as "stately buildings of stone, brick, and 
wood." 40 The city's transition from wood to brick was nearly 
complete by 1867. This suggested maturity and permanence as 
well as promise for the future to those from England. 41 

But William Hepworth Dixon injured civic pride and 
brought the city fathers to their feet in vehement protest when 
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they heard his judgments. His account of Denver in 1866 was 
enough to throw any chamber of commerce into emergency 
session. "As you wander about these hot and dirty streets, you 
seem to be walking in a city of demons," he told his British 
readers. "Every fifth house appears to be a bar, a whisky-shop, 
a lager-beer saloon; every tenth house appears to be either a 
brothel or a gaming-house; very often both in one. In these 
horrible dens a man's life is of no more worth than a dog's." 
Things were a little better than they had been a few years ago, 
however, he reassured his audience. The manners of this what 
he called a "mining pandemonium" were beginning to 
change slightly, thanks to the appearance of a few American 
and English ladies on the streets. 

Of course, there were few ladies around. There were 
women, to be sure, and that seemed to satisfy Denver's men 
who took "very freely to the charms of negresses and squaws" 
or any other female. Dixon had a room in the Planter's House, 
next to one "Madame Mortimer," whose announced profession 
was that of "clairvoyant physician." Although she presumed 
to care for "diseases of the heart," as Dixon phrased it, she was 
willing to discuss other types of business, and since the tran- 
som over the door which separated their rooms was open, the 
Englishman listened nightly to transactions in the next room. 
After a brief trip to Salt Lake City, the journalist returned to 
Denver, and found that Madame Mortimer's advertisement 
had been removed from the front of the hotel. Upon inquiry he 
was told that she had retired into domestic life but he learned 
to his sorrow that she had done so only with what was locally 
described as the "brevet rank of lady and wife." To Dixon, this 
artificial rank meant that her professional status remained 
essentially unchanged. 42 

After his return to England, Denver's severest critic wrote 
to William Goodyer of that city, and asked him what the local 
reaction had been to New America. He received the reply that 
post-war Denver was not a pandemonium. "You have given a 
good and correct picture of what Denver was in 18601-2. . . . 
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The Denver people will say that your book being on Western 
America, required a spice of blood and tragedy, to give the 
sensational relish necessary for its sale, and that their 'city' was 
maligned and slandered to furnish the sauce 'piquante' con- 
sidered requisite to adapt it to the taste of the British public." 
Goodyer went on to explain that in the two and a half years he 
had lived there, he had never seen a knife or revolver drawn in 
anger against anyone, except once, and that was against him- 
self for "speaking very candidly about the Chivington business 
at Sand Creek. . . ."As for Madame Mortimer the writer 
was very happy to tell Dixon that she had been promoted to 
the "full rank of wife, she married a D'Adams soon after you 
left. . . ," 43 

It has been suggested that perhaps Denver's development 
in the direction of a more stable society was recognized by its 
residents as a necessity. A young Cambridge graduate who had 
been there in 1869 later recalled that nobody seemed to be very 
prosperous in "the Queen City" at that time. The mines were 
not paying as well as formerly, freight rates were very high, 
and the railroad had not yet arrived. 44 Anxious business men 
were extremely desirous of attracting immigration and capital 
both American and English. General James T. Rusling, of 
the United States Army, noticed that in 1866 "the mob-spirit 
of her [Denver's] early days could not be revived" over a 
political row then in progress and he explained it by saying that 
the citizens did not want to do anything to prejudice prospec- 
tive English investors. 45 

. Whatever the reason for Denver's maturity, the place 
seemed to be settling down rapidly by the 'Seventies. Its con- 
dition was perhaps best characterized in the observation that 
there was as yet no society, as Englishmen knew it, but that the 
rough edges of youth had been worn off and it was now safe to 
walk the city's streets. 46 Rose Kingsley, who came out to visit 
her brother Maurice at Colorado Springs, passed through Den- 
ver in the fall of 1871, and called it "one of the most successful 
of all the new cities of the West." She was not sure why it was 
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located precisely where it was, and made the remark that "It 
looks just as if it had been dropped out of the clouds acciden- 
tally, by some one who meant to carry it further on, but got 
tired, and let it fall anywhere." Nevertheless, in her opinion, 
the place was growing at a prodigious rate and had every 
promise of success. She found the stores to be excellent, and 
although it was necessary to pay four times as much as one 
would in England for the same article, they were to be had. 
"All the necessaries, and most of the luxuries, of life can be 
easily procured in Denver." 47 When she left Colorado the next 
spring, Miss Kingsley offered an explanation for Denver's de- 
velopment. "In the beginning of 1870 the whistle of an engine 
had never been heard in Denver. In March, 1872, five railroads 
were running out of it, and several more were projected." Not 
only was the city's growth rapid, she added, but it was sub- 
stantial and it had already taken its place as the most impor- 
tant commercial city between Kansas and Utah. 48 

Isabella Lucy Bird, who had visited the United States 
several times, stopped in Colorado in the fall of 1873 while re- 
turning to England from the Sandwich Islands. Her picture of 
Denver is one of a city trying to leave its frontier days behind 
and acquire the characteristics of a rising metropolitan area. 
She saw few women along the streets but the hundreds of men 
present came from every walk of life. There were "hunters and 
trappers in buckskin clothing; men of the Plains with belts and 
revolvers, in great blue cloaks, relics of the war; teamsters in 
leathern suits; horsemen in fur coats and caps and buffalo-hide 
boots with the hair outside, and camping blankets behind their 
huge Mexican saddles; Broadway dandies in light kid gloves; 
rich English sporting tourists, clean, comely, and supercilious- 
looking; and hundreds of Indians on their small ponies." Even 
so, wrote Miss Bird, the place was no longer the Denver of Hep- 
worth Dixon's description. There were few shooting affrays and 
she saw no corpses dangling from light posts. Instead of carving 
one another up with Bowie knives, men were now busily skin- 
ning each other with sharp business transactions. Denver was 
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now an entrepot and distributing point for a large mining area 
"with good shops, some factories, fair hotels, and the usual 
deformities and refinements of civilization."* 9 It was rapidly 
living up to Stanley's prediction of 1867 that it would succeed 
because of its natural position as a depot of supply for both the 
mining hinterland and the surrounding rich agricultural 
regions. 50 

The greatest compliment that a city could be paid by an 
Englishman was offered by an immigrant when he said that it 
was "perhaps the most English city in America." It was a place 
of "capital hotels," and one where you might get "everything 
you can get in England better than in a second-rate English 
town." 51 It was a city of well-formed streets, excellent stores, 
and well-horsed carriages, another traveler agreed. Without 
doubt it had passed through its early, troublous period and 
might even become an important and wealthy metropolis. 52 
Men still carried revolvers along prosperous business streets, 
but strangers were not now apt to be molested if they behaved 
themselves. 53 There were no grizzly bears prowling the avenues 
now, said S. N. Townshend, and when one saw the "fashionably 
dressed swells" making their way about town it made one want 
to punch the head of the man who had described Denver as a 
wild and woolly place. 54 

By 1875, the Queen City's success seemed to be assured. 
Davenport commented that it had become important only in 
the preceding five years, but in that period it had increased 
four-fold. Englishmen who stopped there never failed to notice 
the progress and always pointed out that the turn from raw 
frontier days had been rounded with civilization and culture 
lying immediately ahead. Perhaps the rather weak poetic at- 
tempt of one of them expresses the sentiment felt by many. 

Oh, Denver, what a change a few short years 

Have in thy constitution made! 
Then thou wast peopled by an outlaw band, 

Whose gambling was a thriving trade. 
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The ruined gamester and the midnight thief 
Brandished their bowie-knives around; 

The silence of the night was ofttimes broken 
By cursing and the pistoPs sound. 

The howling oath was music to the ear 
Of those who longed some blood to shed, 

Now all these villains have been swept away, 
Or from thy peaceful town have fled. 

The march of progress shows amid thy city; 

Thy days are spent in honest trade; 
Amid thy streets the active merchant walks, 

And is not for his life afraid. 55 

By the 'Eighties Denver was beginning to resemble other 
large cities, although it still had an unfinished appearance. 
Comments by travelers who saw it during this decade produce 
a picture of a sprawling place, covering a large area, with 
many open spots yet to be filled in. "It is curious to note how its 
future vast proportions seem to exist already in the minds of its 
projectors," noted Emily Pfeiffer. "Instead of its new streets 
and buildings being huddled together as with us in our urban 
beginnings, they are placed here and there at suitable points, 
with a confidence that the connecting links will soon be estab- 
lished." 56 The streets were wide, and tree-lined, but impass- 
able in wet weather and extremely dusty the remainder of the 
time. There were few lights along them, but no one seemed to 
mind the darkness nor the mud, "so long as the houses are 
built: the getting into them is the proprietor's concern." 57 

It was a city of great activity now. The avenues teemed 
with traffic and there were countless signs of prosperity. The 
lack of leisure was indicated by the sparsity of gardens and 
flower beds. "Denver seems too busy to cultivate its rose-bush 
or honeysuckle." 58 Business, money, and success seemed to 
dominate the picture. In this land of democracy, British people 
were surprised to see the nouveaux riches boasting of their suc- 
cess with heraldic crests reminiscent of those in Europe. Was 
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not this out of place, they asked? "Yes," answered an American, 
"It reminds me of the old saying, people nowadays use coats of 
arms who wore coats without arms a few years back." Ex- 
travagance of all kinds was now in evidence. Gorgeous clothes, 
pretentious entertainments, sleek horses, and fine carriages all 
told the world that Denver had arrived. 59 Civic opulence was 
indicated by the rapid appearance of handsome public build- 
ings, schools, and churches. "The city abounds in churches and 
chapels, the Baptists seeming to have obtained a firm footing 
in the place," Henry Lucy noticed. "One of the handsomest of 
the chapels is theirs. There are, however, some signs of the 
market being overstocked, one chapel bearing a placard an- 
nouncing that it is 'For Rent.' " 60 But the city, referred to as 
"little more than a great idea in outline," would grow and the 
gaps would be filled in. It might be in its infancy, but it was 
a vigorous child, "and promises early maturity, when it will 
doubtless merit that title of the 'Queen City of the West,' which 
has been rather too early bestowed upon it." 61 

If Denver, in the eyes of the travelers, was unfinished as 
a city unit, it still offered many services and refinements which 
pleased and surprised them. Phil Robinson was delighted with 
what he found in 1882. When he registered at the Windsor 
Hotel, he was shown into a "bona-fide smoking-room, with 
cosy chairs, well carpeted, with a writing table properly 
furnished, all the newspapers of the day, and a roaring fire in 
an open fireplace! Here at last was civilisation. Here was a 
room where a man might sit with self-respect, and enjoy his 
pipe over a newspaper, smoke while he wrote a letter, fore- 
gather over tobacco with a friend in a quiet corner! No noise 
of loquacious strangers, no mob of outsiders to make the room 
as common as the street, no fusillade of expectorations, no stove 
to dessicate you above all, no coloured 'gentleman' to come in 
and say, 'Smoke nut'lard here, sar!' I was delighted." 62 

Residents of the Queen City, proud of their cultural advance 
also, attended plays, concerts, and lectures faithfully. Henry 
Lucy, a London newspaper reporter, was torn between amuse- 
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ment and dismay after attending the theater. Although the 
play was painfully poor, the audience, in sharp contrast to an 
English audience, was quiet and respectful. "Lord Rosebery, 
who was one of them [the audience] explains this phenomena 
on the ground that Denver, conscious of a shady record in the 
past, really likes to be bored in this way, under the impression 
that respectable people are always bored, and that, being bored, 
a Denver audience is respectable." 63 Reverend Samuel Hole, a 
seventy-five-year-old clergyman who lectured in Denver, had 
the same impression of its audiences. He called them "notably 
benevolent" and related how a chairman, after having pre- 
sided over an extremely dull address, assured the speaker that 
his lecture had been "moving, soothing and satisfying." When 
later reproved for the exaggeration, he denied the charge, say- 
ing that he had stuck to the facts in characterizing the speaker's 
effort. He said that the lecture was moving because "a large 
proportion of the audience fidgeted in their seats, and several 
left the room; it was 'soothing' because many fell asleep; and 
it was 'satisfying' because there was not a single person present 
who had not had quite enough." 64 Despite its restlessness, ancT 
boredom, the audience characterized Denver gatherings by 
avoiding any such manifestations of discontent as hooting or 
catcalls. An English audience would have torn the place down. 
The inhabitants of Colorado's capital were extremely 
touchy on the subject of their city's respectability. like the 
dwellers in all new towns, they were trying hard to establish a 
reputation which would set them apart from neighboring cities 
and they bitterly resented any aspersions cast their way. "They 
are greatly scandalized by any allusion to its former delinquin- 
cies," Iza Duffus Hardy wrote of the city. "It is like a reformed 
rake in broadcloth and fine linen, and resents any allusion to 
its day of bowie-knives and buckskins." 65 Henry Lucy leaned 
over backwards when speaking of Denver's extreme respecta- 
bility. He thought the physical appearance of the town was 
reminiscent of Wiesbaden or Baden-Baden, but hastily added 
that these towns were associated with "gambling, dancing, and 
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other frivolities, and it is impossible to connect Denver with 
anything of the kind." 66 Local boosters were probably as an- 
noyed at such unrealistic comment as they were at those who 
spoke slightingly of the place. William Black, whose Green Pas- 
tures and Piccadilly brought Idaho Springs, Colorado, to the 
attention of the literary world, came to Denver's defense when 
Americans made sarcastic remarks about it. "We were quite 
astounded, on our first entrance, by the numbers of people who 
appeared in black coats and tall hats; and the longer we stayed 
in the place, the more we were impressed by the fashion in 
which the Denverites had removed the old stains from their 
reputation by building churches. They have advanced much 
further in the paths of civilization than the slow-moving cities 
of the East." 67 Even Denverites would probably have agreed 
that the author meant "much faster," not "much further." 

By the 'Nineties the discerning British found that almost 
all of Denver's earlier deficiencies had vanished. There was an 
occasional complaint, like that from George Steevens, who 
thought the Queen City of the Plains "more plain than 
queenly" and called it "undistinguished," but the average 
tourist was well pleased with what he saw. 68 Street cars now 
moved over much-improved, and well-lighted streets whose 
sides were lined with excellent private and public buildings. 
"The 'Equitable' is a splendid twelve-storied edifice in white 
stone and marble and the 'Brown Palace' Hotel is one of the 
sights of the city," wrote an admirer. 69 To another, the city 
represented the confident expectation in which American cities 
were founded. "The necessary public buildings are not huddled 
together as a nucleus from which the municipal infant may 
grow outwards; but a large and generous view is taken of the 
possibilities of expansion." 70 

Moreton Frewen, whose fabulous cattle domain in Wyom- 
ing attracted dozens of the British nobility as visitors, was ex- 
tremely fond of the Colorado city and wrote that if he were 
obliged to decide upon a place in which to live out his days, he 
would select Denver. A host of his fellow Englishmen felt much 
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the same way. Here was a city which offered most of the serv- 
ices and goods they desired and yet short distances away were 
places of recreation and hunting unparalleled in America. In 
addition, the mile-high city offered a climate that was dry and 
bracing, a sharp contrast to that which they regarded as 
"weather," rather than "climate," at home. 

Despite the often highly critical attitude the British visi- 
tors sometimes displayed when looking over the Mountain 
West, they were invariably pleased when they stopped at cities 
like Salt Lake City or Denver. The metropolitan atmosphere, 
the commercial enterprise noticed, and the cultural attractions 
offered, were characteristics familiar to them. To find such 
places out in western America, hundreds of miles from the 
more settled regions of the country, was a constant source of 
delighted puzzlement for the touring Britons of Victorian times, 
Hepworth Dixon excepted. 




HOPEFUL QUEEN CITIES 



WHILE municipalities like Denver and Salt Lake City pros- 
pered, their ultimate success assured by the arrival of the rail- 
road, hundreds of hopeful "Queen Cities" sprang up in a bold 
attempt to challenge the superiority of their elders. The Colo- 
rado and Utah capitals had brought the railroad to themselves, 
but in most of the other cases it was the railroad itself which 
was responsible for the origin of the embryonic city. As the 
rail lines fanned out over the land with miraculous speed, the 
necessary water-tanks and whistle-stops . which appeared along 
the way began to feature themselves as full-fledged municipali- 
ties. Whenever two Westerners lived within hailing distance 
of each other they began to regard themselves as urbanites. If 
they lived along a railroad, they usually decided that their 
location ought to be an entrepot of trade and a distributing 
center for the surrounding region. If a third Westerner joined 
them, they had a chamber of commerce and a booster spirit. 
Sir Edwin Arnold, who traveled through the West during 
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the late 'Eighties, noticed that ^the knots of shops and huts 
occurring here and there along the line call themselves 'cities' 
still, but are merely villages for the ranchers to shop at, and 
whence they may entrain their produce. A little wooden 
church, painted red and green, with three graves only in its 
churchyard of an acre testifies to the newness of one settlement 
which we pass." 1 Had they met, Phil Robinson would have ex- 
plained to Arnold that this was all due to the western charac- 
teristic of exaggeration wiiere even an "ill-bred, ill-mannered 
chambermaid is always spoken of as a 'lady.' " 2 In Robinson's 
mind it was simply a confusion of terms on the part of the 
Americans who did not fully understand what the word "city" 
meant. 

Despite any disagreement over the use of terms, the 
Americans went right ahead with their town-building and the 
British, always curious about the process, continued to visit the 
places. It was the newer town, particularly that of railroad 
origin, which always had the greatest reputation for civic dis- 
order and the newcomers sought it to see the "Wild West" at 
its wildest. There was an almost universal disappointment. 
Even if the latest urban attempt was only months old, none of 
its residents would admit that it represented anything but the 
ultimate in law and order. Reference to its bawdier days was 
waved off as ancient history, something strictly transitional 
which had now been left far behind. This was irritating to 
Englishmen who had come thousands of miles to see a show 
which in no respect lived up to its advance billing, and, as a 
result, they salved their disappointment with sarcastic com- 
ments whose bitterness could have been surpassed only by 
another Englishman. 

The state of Colorado drew more of these curious observers 
than any other western state or territory. So many of them 
came to visit, and even to stay, that the state has been called 
"England beyond the Missouri." Denver was the usual point of 
departure for visits to the mining country or to the scenic spots, 
and almost without exception that city was praised. The tern- 
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perance colony at Colorado Springs was frequently a "first" on 
the traveler's list, and after that came Central City, Leadville, 
or perhaps Estes Park. 

Colorado Springs, so heavily sprinkled with English that 
it was called "L'il Lunnon," was not sought out because it was 
suspected of representing anything wild, or even West. Nestled 
against the Rockies at the foot of Pike's Peak it offered a scene 
of quiet beauty where hundreds of British and Americans came 
to regain their health. James Fullarton Muirhead quoted Bar- 
num when he said 'Two-thirds of them come here to die, and 
they can't do it." 3 In addition to the bracing climate and the 
prevalence of sunny days, the locality attracted vacationers who 
wanted to enjoy the mountain scenery in a city undisturbed 
by the thump of a miner's boot or a cowboy's drunken shout. 
Muirhead praised it for being "a charming big village, like the 
well-laid-out suburb of some large Eastern city." He made a 
point of the fact that there was a "refreshing absence of those 
loose ends' of a new civilisation which even the largest of the 
Western cities are too apt to show. No manufactures are carried 
on, and no 'saloons' are permitted. The inhabitants consist very 
largely of educated and refined people from the Eastern States 
and England. . . ."* Not everyone appreciated the degree of 
refinement found in the colony. "It was run by a very tony 
Company, on teetotal lines," said Richard Townshend, "and 
any man there who wanted a drink had to go a couple of miles 
round the end of the mesa to Colorado City, or Old Town as it 
was called, where he could find a saloon." 5 

"L'il Lunnon" was not at all what many English visitors 
were looking for. They appreciated its refinement and its quiet 
graciousness, but for many of them, this was not the object of 
their quest. It did not represent the West, as they had read of 
it, and consequently it failed to live up to the legend. So they 
hastened on up to Leadville, certain that it would present the 
western drama with all its props. "All the way from New 
York," said Phil Robinson, "I have been told to wait 'till I got 
to Colorado 5 before I ventured to speak of rough life, and Lead- 
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ville itself was sometimes particularized to me as the 
Thule of civilization, the vanishing-point of refinement.*** 
But to most of the curious, the mining camp was a disappoint- 
ment. They saw blackened stumps, miners' shacks, and miners 
but no shootings, hangings, or violence. In 1879, Marshall 
found four daily newspapers, one hundred and ten saloons, five 
churches, three schools, and a branch of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, all of which seemed to be operating at 
capacity. 7 A year later, Mrs. Bridges saw nothing startling, save 
a sign announcing that "All Chinamen will be shot." She saw 
no results of the advertisement. 8 All that William Howard 
Russell found was what he called "the most astonishing city on 
earth," but he did not say what was responsible for the impres- 
sion. He simply concluded, rather unsatisfactorily, that it was 
a place in which he would not like to be astonished for more 
than a few hours. 9 

Oscar Wilde did his part in perpetuating a myth. When 
he found something less exciting that he had been led to expect, 
he simply fabricated a story of what he said he had seen and 
heard. According to his Impressions of America, he decided 
that since his Leadville audience must be comprised largely 
of miners, he would discuss Benvenuto Cellini, a metal worker. 
Upon reading from Cellini's Autobiography he was reproved 
by his hearers for not having brought such an interesting 
character along. "I explained that he had been dead for some 
little time which elicited the enquiry, 'Who shot him?' " 10 But 
the Leadville Herald reporter, who took down the aesthete's 
speech, evidently failed to hear a single word about Cellini. 11 
On the other hand, there is probably some truth in Wilde's 
report that he had supper deep in a mine shaft where the first 
course was whiskey, the second course was whiskey, and the 
third course was whiskey. 12 

Of all the comments about Leadville, the most interesting 
was that of Phil Robinson. He thought that the camp was not 
rough; on the contrary, it was even "flirting with the refine- 
ments of life." There was an opera-house, a good drive for eve- 
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rung recreations, and a florist's shop. The significant part of 
his discussion is his statement that "I was struck here, as I had 
not been before since I left Boston, with the natural phenome- 
non of race reverting to an old type. Boston reminded me at 
times of some old English cathedral city. Leadville was like 
some thriving provincial town. The men would not have looked 
out of place in the street, say, of Reading, while the women, in 
their quiet and somewhat old-fashioned style of dressing, re- 
minded me very curiously of rural England. Indeed, I do not 
think my anticipations have ever been so completely upset as 
in Leadville/' 13 But Leadville would not have been unhappy at 
Robinson's disappointment. Like most other western towns it 
made strenuous efforts to look "respectable," like older towns 
of the East, and no civic-minded resident had any desire to 
claim a reputation of wild and woolly for his city. 

As the British tourists moved around Colorado they found 
few other towns of real interest to them. West of Denver they 
came to Golden, which left a pleasant, if temporary, impres- 
sion. Zincke was surprised to find so many brick buildings 
there, 14 while Isabella Bird, in her usual critical manner, 
thought it "mean" and that it belied its name. 15 The lady was 
no more charitable toward Boulder, which lay a few miles to 
the north of Golden, and dismissed it as a "hideous collection 
of frame houses" aspiring to be a city. 16 The colony town of 
Greeley was charged with being a place where nothing went 
on "except irrigation and irritation (the latter on account of 
the mosquitoes). . . ." 17 Longmont was a "wretched little 
town," 18 and Fort Collins just a place where the "settlers have 
'great expectations,' but for what?" 19 

South of Denver lay the "mud towns" the adobe villages 
characterized by Mexican architecture and sleepy-eyed resi- 
dents. Trinidad was representative of this type, consisting of 
a main street lined with one-story adobe stores run by Ameri- 
can trades. Here, "liquoring up" seemed to be the principal 
amusement, according to a traveler who stopped there shortly 
before the railroad reached that place. "It commences before 
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breakfast, goes on all day, and begins again with renewed 
vigour at sunset." 20 Pueblo, another small town of early origin, 
impressed tourists mainly for its summertime temperatures. 
One of them picked up some local "folklore" there when he 
commented upon the heat. He was told that often it became 
so hot that the railroad tracks got up and laid themselves in 
the shade until they saw a train coming, whereupon they 
moved back, allowing the train to pass, and then returned to 
the shade once more. 21 

Colorado towns, large or small, seemed to be failures so 
far as depicting the Wild West was concerned. But the visitors 
heard tall tales about Wyoming, particularly Cheyenne, and 
their interest was at once renewed. They hastened northward, 
to that place which was labelled "Hell on Wheels" and again 
they were disappointed. 

The most hopeful of seeing life in the raw were those who 
arrived early at Cheyenne. It was a railroad town, one whose 
construction days had produced a fearful reputation, and visi- 
tors who went there in 1869, the year the transcontinental rail- 
road was completed, thought that surely it had not yet found 
time to become respectable. What they found was a large camp, 
dumped down on a brown, wind-swept prairie, that presented 
more confusion than civic disorder. Packing cases, damaged 
furniture, old stoves, tin cans, and hundreds of empty bottles 
were strewn around. 22 There were a few brick houses in evi- 
dence, but most of the town was made up of board shanties and 
tents. There was not a sign of any agricultural attempt, not 
even a vegetable garden or a bed of flowers. No fences disturbed 
the endless view across a monotonous sea of grass beyond the 
city. 23 

Cheyenne's reputation was widespread. Omaha residents 
were well acquainted with it from tales brought back by mem- 
bers of construction crews, and travelers leaving that point 
were advised to use great caution when visiting the Wyoming 
town. Zincke was warned, "Sir, it is the hardest place on this 
continent." 24 Five years later, in 1874, an old fellow in Omaha 
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warned a prospective Cheyenne visitor to avoid the place com- 
pletely because most of the residents were thieves and mur- 
derers who would surely cut his throat and lift his purse. The 
old man even insisted that there was no hotel in Cheyenne. 25 

However, as early as 1869, observers failed to find the 
perpetual turmoil they had been promised. Rae, who crossed 
the West in that year, wrote that it was styled as a miniature 
hell on earth, with thieves, gamblers, murderers, and prosti- 
tutes among its "prominent citizens." This might have been 
true, he observed, but "the day of its orgies is passed away; the 
scum of the population has moved off to other pastures, and the 
streets of Cheyenne are as quiet as the streets of other Western 
cities in which law has conquered license." 26 Rivington and 
Harris found "churches, schools, hotels, and bar-rooms." At the 
first three, they were surprised. 27 

Within a half dozen years after the completion of the rail- 
road, Cheyenne was losing its reputation for bawdiness. Camp- 
bell^ who was advised by the old man in Omaha not to stop 
there, was irritated by such talk after he saw the town. "I went 
to Cheyenne and found an excellent hotel, and a good station, 
and very good food, and nobody seemed to have the smallest 
wish to cut my purse or my throat," he wrote in the city's de- 
fense. "I see no possible reason for trying to frighten me from 
Cheyenne, so conclude that people who do not travel in 
America, as elsewhere, need instruction. The country is so vast 
that different states are as European countries, and their in- 
habitants are as foreigners." He thought the city was "human 
and rather civilized. It looked so, and behaved well to me." 28 
Yes, agreed another who stopped there, it was all that. It was 
more witty and hospitable than it was wicked. 29 Isabella Bird, 
who saw the town in 1873, was as little impressed by it as she 
was by most small western towns. To her, it was a dull place, 
of diminishing population just a former construction camp 
with no hope, no future. "It is an ill-arranged set of frame 
houses and shanties; and rubbish heaps, and offal of deer and 
antelopes, produce the foulest smells I have smelt for a long 
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time. Some of the houses are painted a blinding white; others 
are unpainted; there is not a bush, or a garden, or a green 
thing; it just straggles out promiscuously on the boundless 
brown plains. ... It is utterly slovenly-looking and unorna- 
mental, abounds in slouching bar-room looking characters, and 
looks a place of low, mean lives.' 530 

By the 'Eighties, Cheyenne had settled down to a dull 
respectability. The comments of most of those who saw it in 
these years reflect the picture of a rather unattractive little 
town which had almost lost its justification for existence before 
the day of the cattleman had arrived to save it. Now it was the 
headquarters and trading center for the surrounding cow coun- 
try. The streets were uneven and of course, unpaved. Along 
them were rows of false-front commercial establishments, some 
of which were supplied with wooden sidewalks. Before the 
saloons were chairs, well guyed beneath with taut wires to 
withstand the constant tilting of their users. Before the hitching 
racks stood wiry little mustangs, idly switching their tails at 
the horde of flies which hung over them. It was a cowman's 
town in all respects. 31 

Hope still remained that Cheyenne would one day be a 
great city, but as one critic said, the period of waiting would 
undoubtedly be much longer than the optimistic westerner was 
prepared for. 32 Phil Robinson suggested that its development 
had not been all its boosters had desired when he characterized 
it as a "town of many shattered hopes." 33 Instead of achieving 
the rank of "Queen City" then, Cheyenne was obliged to accept 
the position of being a railroad stop on the Union Pacific and a 
local cattle capital. The residents settled down to their occupa- 
tions and fell into the category of their fellow westerners a 
"plain, unpretentious, generous people; hospitable to strangers 
bearing any credentials, quick to resent any intrusion on their 
rights, and as ready to accord justice to others as to claim it for 
themselves." 34 Vexing was the fact that Cheyenne's sole claim 
to fame "Hell on Wheels" had vanished and only the moan 
of a locomotive whistle or the bawl of a new-born calf disturbed 
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the quiet prairie atmosphere. But one day a legend would come 
along, and grant the town a period of grace in its upward 
struggle for fame. The annual rodeo, another "Daddy of 'em 
all," would each summer revive the memory, and so fill the 
town with searchers after "the old West" that men might once 
again be obliged to share the same hotel bed for want of sleep- 
ing quarters, and saloons would feature modern bar-room 
brawlers picking teeth out of their knuckles as wide-eyed dudes 
looked on admiringly. 

No doubt discouraged, but not yet ready to give up, the 
British travelers moved on in their quest of the Wild West. 
Montana, to the north, had furnished the western legend with 
a few colorful, even unbelievable, chapters. Perhaps this was 
what they were looking for. It was a land of gold, silver, and 
copper mines; of fabulous cattle domains; of lusty railroad- 
building experiences. Surely then, this must be the Wild West. 

Newcomers were prepared for just about anything as they 
approached Montana. They expected extremes of all kinds and 
in one respect they were not disappointed. The climate was one 
of torrid summers and arctic winters; its reputation was wide- 
spread. More than that, the fluctuations in temperature might 
be so sudden that "only persons possessed of the hardiest con- 
stitutions [were] able to bear them with impunity.' 535 For ex- 
ample, as one delighted Englishwoman recounted the tale, 
there was a sheepherder who got up on the first of July to find 
a snowstorm raging and cursed the "Confounded country, 
where it snows every month in the year, and dried apples are 
a luxury." 36 

But, other than the weather, nothing about the country 
seemed to represent anything but a rapidly growing frontier 
region. The towns, as rapid in their growth as elsewhere in the 
West, had much the same pattern as those of Wyoming or Colo- 
rado, Billings, a new railroad town during the early 'Eighties, 
looked much as Cheyenne had a few years before. Like the 
Wyoming town, it had gained a reputation for toughness early, 
but those who hastened to see the fun heard only tales, and saw 
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nothing. No matter how fresh the scent of excitement, residents 
solemnly denied that their town presented anything out of the 
ordinary. Billings exhibited a good example of this charac- 
teristic when, in 1882, a newcomer pressed the matter with the 
proprietor of his hotel, insisting that he had heard mighty wild 
tales about violence in the place. It was all a gross calumny, 
returned the hotelman; he had not seen more than three men 
shot since the city was founded. "On my asking the date of the 
founding of the city, I discovered that he fixed it at ten weeks 
previously; however, I must say that everything we saw of 
Billings was as of a quiet and well-ordered town." 37 William 
Shepherd visited there when the town was only three months 
old, but agreed with Americans that it was quite a town. 
"Facing the railway, on one side, was a line of plank buildings 
hotels, stores, and saloons galore, with strange names, e.g., 
the Bank, the Exchange, the Pet, the Cozy. On the other side 
more buildings again, mostly saloons, are being run up; to the 
back private houses are started, of no great size, but good for a 
commencement." The main trade of the town seemed to be in 
liquor since the stock-in-trade was small and the commodity 
much in demand. "A barrel of whiskey and popularity are the 
essentials." 38 

Another Montana boom town was Livingston. "In every 
bar-room lay a copy of the local paper, and every copy im- 
pressed it upon the inhabitants . . . that they were the best, 
finest, bravest, richest and most progressive town of the most 
progressive nation under Heaven. ..." Rudyard Sapling, who 
thus described the place in 1889, had to admit that "all my 
purblind eyes could see was a grubby little hamlet full of men 
without clean collars and perfectly unable to get through one 
sentence unadorned by three oaths." 39 Another stranger 
thought he could tell just what degree of civilization he had 
encountered by applying a certain test. "These North-West 
villages are all so much alike that it is difficult for the most 
sharp-witted tourist to distinguish between them. The National 
Bank is a useful test. In the eastern cities it may be a handsome 
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structure of marble or wood; as you go \Yest it becomes first 
brick, then wood, -until finally it is canvas. At Livingstone 
[sic'] it was wood." 40 

Charles Russell, who was later to be Lord Chief Justice of 
England, was impressed by the rapid growth of western towns 
and he used Livingston as proof of what might happen in such 
new localities. "In December, 1882, there were not fifty people 
in Livingstone," he wrote. u To-day [1883] the population is 
2,500 and there are baths, banks, concert halls, and a skating 
rink. The electric light and the telephone are, of course, here." 41 
A half-dozen years later, Kipling stopped there. All he saw was 
a small, dusty cowtown, important only as a junction point on 
the main line for tourists who were going south to Yellowstone 
Park. "I exhausted the town, including the saloons, in ten min- 
utes, and got away on the rolling grass downs where I threw 
myself to rest." 42 The sharp-tongued Lady Carbutt, who criti- 
cized nearly everything she saw in the West, was at Livingston 
about the same time as Kipling. She might have explained to 
him why the town had not lived up to the expectations of 
Russell's earlier description. At its birth, like so many other 
towns, Livingston boomed and land prices soared. But the 
boom faded and real estate prices declined. "This seems to be 
the history of most western towns. It is quite a common ques- 
tion to ask about a place, if it has had a boom; it seems to be 
a kind of distemper to be got over in youth." 43 

The story was much the same in the rest of Montana's 
cities. Boom times, great numbers of saloons and hurdy-gurdy 
houses, and dust, ankle deep, on Main Street. But still no wild 
and woolly displays, even in the saloons or gaming houses. 
"There was no riotousness, nor even noise, and the players lost 
or won large suras without displaying the least emotion," wrote 
an astounded spectator at a card game in Helena. 44 The city's 
dance halls furnished a more lively picture. Their main attrac- 
tion was the dancing girl a combination of the modern "B" 
girl and taxi dancer who expected her partner to buy her a 
drink after each terpischorean effort. "The women receive half 
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the value of the drinks paid for, and if they can induce then- 
gallants to ask for so-called champagne, they receive a certain 
sum on each bottle, and this beverage costs from 5 to 10 dollars 
per bottle. One can understand what wages some of the crea- 
tures can make in a week." 45 

Missoula, in the 'Eighties, also felt the effect of the rail- 
road. Barneby, who was there a week before the rails reached 
that city, said that the place was humming with activity. Un- 
like many of his countrymen who thought that the railroad 
meant success, he did not believe that this western town would 
ever amount to much. He was greatly distressed by the rough- 
ness he saw and confessed that never in his life had he heard 
such violent language. 

Despite the rawness of the towns, life seemed to be sur- 
prisingly safe. Goods and services of all types were to be had, 
ranging all the way from necessities to luxuries. In Bozeman, 
for example, an Englishwoman said one might get "any con- 
ceivable thing you want, except, perhaps a Paris bonnet or the 
last number of the Queen"** Yet the legend of the Wild West 
would not die. Those who had not witnessed any murder or 
mayhem felt that it was nevertheless associated with these 
places, and one of them, writing in a vein of near-disappoint- 
ment, noted that "it was always said that a man who was not 
fit for Montana could only go to one other place" a place his 
modesty prevented him from mentioning. 47 

In other western states, small and struggling towns im- 
pressed the foreign visitors in much the same manner. Boise, 
Idaho, territorial capital and supply center for a mining coun- 
try, was bustling but reasonably orderly. Murphy stopped 
there in the 'Seventies and found several churches, schools, and 
a newspaper. He concluded that it was "an enterprising 
place." 48 Another mining center, referred to in 1876 as the 
"most thoroughly representative mining city in America," was 
Virginia City, Nevada. 49 By this time the place was still lively, 
but Sir Rose Lambart Price, earlier promised that with some 
luck he "might get a man for breakfast," was disappointed. 
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The legendary custom of murder before the morning meal had 
apparently been given up for some other form of amusement. 
All he saw was a collection of saloons, faro establishments and 
houses of "other unmentionable vices." 50 John Leng called it a 
representative mining city, and admitted that while he was 
there he saw nothing but "the most perfect order and 
decorum." 51 

To the south, Santa Fe, New Mexico, characterized the 
old Spanish-type town now trying to survive the excitement 
and boom brought by Americans. Dr. William Bell was there 
in the late 'Sixties, and saw nothing as romantic about the 
place as he had been led to expect. 52 But Paul Fountain, per- 
haps a little more warmblooded, admitted that the city was so 
provocative and seductive that it would be unwise for him to 
linger long. He explained the difficulty by describing the hand- 
some, dart-eyed girls who glanced "from the balconies at me, 
with coy, but coquettish, curiosity." He stayed long enough to 
notice that the girls wore "short skirts, displaying splendidly 
developed and shapely ankles. . . . " 53 His only excitement 
was biological. There were no shootings, lynchings, or civic 
outbursts. 

In general, the British travelers who came to look at the 
final frontier found town-growth to be as interesting a part of 
the development as the vast cattle ranches or the fabulous 
mines. They noticed that the urban pattern, done in the tradi- 
tional checkerboard style, emerged very quickly after the 
initial row of hotels and saloons was laid along a railroad track, 
or down a miner's gulch. The haste with which the job was 
done seemed characteristic, and the natives did not see any- 
thing inconsistent about the fact that there were still stumps in 
the middle of Main Street while the shops on either side earned 
imported laces or European wines, and the hotels provided serv- 
ice reputed to be as good as any in New York. 

Whether it was in New Mexico, Utah, or Montana, the 
town was a focal point, commercially and culturally, for a 
large surrounding area and it was representative of the desires, 
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the morals, and the hopes of those who patronized it. In its 
newness it showed a few rough edges, and out of this period of 
development there grew legends w-hich made colorful reading 
for those living in the more settled regions. But the difficulty 
with a legend is that it does not die, and like a shady reputa- 
tion, no amount of good works can brighten an early tarnish. 
The fact is, the towns of this last frontier came to look like any 
other American town in a very short period of time, and with- 
out exception British tourists made this point in their writings. 
As Phil Robinson said of Leadville, it was the natural phe- 
nomenon of race reverting to type, and if there was anything 
of which the western burgher was proud, it was that his u city" 
(a term he often used advisedly) offered many of the social, 
cultural, educational, and economic advantages obtainable in 
the East. His civic pride was great, and his aim was to make his 
work look like those places from which he had come just as 
soon as it was humanly possible. If the frontier produced a 
different type of culture it was because climatic and topo- 
graphic forces made it so, not because man had any desire to 
create something new and different. In the western town this 
urge for conformity to tradition is seen as clearly as in any 
place in the frontier region. 




WESTERNERS AT HOME 



ONE of the traits of the Westerner which delighted sedate, Vic- 
torian Englishmen more than almost any other was their 
courteous manner. In a land rough-edged in its newness, with 
a reputation for violence and bloodshed, the visitors were sur- 
prised to find the highly individualistic American so respect- 
ful of the personal rights of others. Not only were his manners 
generally beyond reproach, but his almost chivalric regard for 
women and his disturbing indulgence of his children, made 
Englishmen wonder at this denizen of the western wilds whose 
literary portrait so frequently showed him as half -savage. 

"I must record my sense of the general courtesy which I 
experienced throughout, with scarcely an exception," Arthur 
Vivian told his readers. "Even the rough western men, the 
hardy sons of the Indian frontier, accustomed from boyhood to 
fighting for existence, were hospitable and generous to a degree 
hard to find in more civilized life." 1 Sir Rose Lambart Price 
averred that in no part of the world, even in England itself, 
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would a traveler meet with more kindness and hospitality than 
in the American West. "Never once ... in the meanest 
ranche or most primitive mining camp, 7 ' he admitted, "did I 
ever experience the slightest discourtesy or lack of kind- 
ness." 2 

Perhaps the epitome of western courtesy and hospitality 
was found upon the ranch, where the latchstring was always 
out to all, and no questions were asked about a stranger's 
origins. Here a man might come and go with never an allusion 
to his movements or his occupation on the part of the host. 3 
William Baillie-Grohman, who hunted extensively along the 
Rocky Mountains, had often ridden up to a lonely cattle ranch, 
cold and hungry, to find that it was unnecessary to make any 
request for food and shelter. "The best of everything would be 
offered. Hay, always scarce in those regions, would be given 
my horse, and the snuggest corner, the warmest blankets be 
forced upon me. Many times I have extended my visit for two 
or three days, and yet not a penny would my hosts accept on 
parting." 4 

This was a common experience in the West. A universal 
welcome was accorded to all, and the ranchman would share 
with his visitor anything he had with the exception of his 
horses. The horse, an absolute necessity on the endless plains, 
was highly regarded by his owner who was reluctant to loan 
Mm, All other facilities were shared with the visitor food, 
shelter, and even clothing. He sat down with his host and the 
cowhands at the ranch table, and noticed how the "herdsmen," 
as he sometimes called the help, always washed their hands 
and faces and combed their hair before seating themselves. 5 
"There was nothing at all disagreeable in their conversation or 
manners," said Reverend F. B. Zincke of the cowboys with 
whom he had eaten. Their conversation, though shot through 
with westernisms, was unconstrained and carried on in surpris- 
ingly correctly spoken English. 6 Baillie-Grohman observed the 
same mannerly traits at places he stopped. "I recall few occa- 
sions that I did not notice the raggedest cowboy before sitting 
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down to his meal first washing his hands in the battered old 
tin wash-hand basin, and using the 'Jerusalem Overtaker' as 
he calls the remnant of a tooth-comb, tied with a bit of string 
to the fragment of a looking-glass, mostly the size of one's 
hand, fastened to the logs of the cabin." 7 Others agreed that the 
cowboy, rough-hewn as he was, and one w r ho could rise to 
terrifying heights of profanity upon occasion, w r as honest, 
straight-forward, and completely hospitable, sharing with any 
stranger the best he had. More than one jotted this fact down, 
so that he would not forget to tell his countrymen about this 
surprising land "inhabited in our fancy by a race of desper- 
adoes, whose only law is the revolver, whose only god is 
whiskey, and whose one prayer is foul-mouthed blasphemy. 5 ' 9 
Here too, the legend needed some corrections. 

No doubt the lonely existence led by the Westerner made 
him glad to see anyone, especially newcomers. It was an op- 
portunity to exchange news, ideas, and small talk. British 
travelers soon learned that they would find hospitality not only 
at the lonely cattle ranches, but also at more isolated places 
such as the army posts. The Viscountess of Avonmore was de- 
lighted by what she called the "chivalric courtesy" accorded 
her at Fort Bridger, Wyoming. She made a Turnerian deduc- 
tion when she observed that the "true American character, as 
one has been accustomed to regard it, [had] developed itself 
more in the back settlements than in the fashionable resorts." 10 
Even the usually unfriendly Hepworth Dixon understood the 
Westerner's desire to make his welcome known to strangers. 
Although he found it hard to get used to a place "where a man 
will fire off your pistols, try on your gauntlets . . . [and] 
thinks himself at liberty to clean his clothes with your brushes, 
run his hair through your comb, and warm himself in your 
greatcoat," he recognized these as frontier customs. "These 
things are not meant to be offensive. A fellow gives and takes; 
lends you a buffalo-hide on a frosty night; helps himself to 
your drinking-cup at the morning well. The manner is not 
fine; but the heartiness is pleasant, and you would be unin- 
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telligible if you made complaint/' 11 In the West the state of 
society was frank and unconventional and it was one in which 
friendships were made much more easily than in the East, or 
in England. 12 

Travelers who toured in the eastern part of the United 
States in the first half of the nineteenth century were often 
amazed at the pedestal-like position given to women. Those 
who returned to this country, and saw the West at a later date, 
found that the characteristic was even more noticeable there. 
Whether it was western man's chivalric nature, or just the law 
of supply and demand at work, woman was held in high esteem 
beyond the Missouri. 

English people who settled in the West, and hoped to keep 
a girl servant, were faced by the same problem as the local 
schoolboard. An almost immediate courtship tempted any 
woman, young or old, who ventured into the area. "Matri- 
mony, like death, spares neither age nor condition," com- 
plained Mrs. Randall, who was unable to get servants for her 
husband's Montana ranch. "I have seen young girls of thirteen 
and hideous old girls of fifty snapped up eagerly as soon as they 
arrived in the country. . . . " 13 Hepworth Dixon had earlier 
noticed this in his western travels, and said that few pretty 
faces were to be seen at wayside inns. "When you call for the 
chamber-maid, either Sam puts in his woolly head, or Chi Hi 
pops in his shaven crown. Hardly any help can be hired in 
those wastes; Molly runs away with a miner, Biddy gets 
married to a merchant. ... " 14 It was surprising to him that 
any moral order could be kept in places like Montana, Idaho 
and Wyoming, where the ratio of males to females was four to 



one. 15 



Dixon saw the negative side. Rather than a lack of moral 
order there was a greater demand for one. John Fox, who 
settled on a Wyoming ranch, described the country dances 
held in his vicinity and stressed the fact that the presence of 
very few women governed sharply the male conduct. If any of 
the men were inclined to "hit the jug" so frequently as to en- 
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courage loud talk on their part they were quietly escorted out- 
side by a couple of husky cowboys. It was done so quietly that 
no one noticed their disappearance from the gathering. 16 

Foreign observers, both men and women, agreed that the 
presence of women in the West was an important stabilizing 
factor. Isabella Bird put the influence of her sex second only to 
that of religion in the more unsettled regions. 17 Hep worth 
Dixon agreed. "A lady is a power in this country," he wrote, 
while visiting Denver. "From the day when a silk dress and a 
lace shawl were seen in Main Street, that thoroughfare became 
passably clean and quiet; oaths were less frequently heard; 
knives were less frequently drawn; pistols were less frequently 
fired." 18 

That a lady was a power in these regions was doubted by 
no one. And the term, "lady," was accorded to most women. 
Shepherd thought it odd that western men were careful to use 
the term in speaking even of women belonging to the laboring 
classes. 19 Lord Bryce confessed that he saw no women at all in 
the West who seemed to be of the lower classes. This apparent 
phenomenon, he decided, was attributable to the fact that, in 
her manner and dress, even the humblest woman appeared to 
be of at least a middle-class station. It was hard for him to 
realize that these women were the wives or sisters of such 
rough-hewn, badly dressed men, and he came to the conclusion 
that here men normally affected a rough dress, which, by 
comparison, made the women look better. 20 

So high was western regard for women, and so rigid was 
the code of respect, that no female had any cause to fear 
molestation by strangers. Lady Duffus Hardy, while traveling 
from Omaha to San Francisco, became acquainted with a 
young girl in her train car. To her surprise she learned that the 
girl was en route from Boston to Arizona, alone. "To her the 
manly heart yields his interest in car or stage," wrote the ad- 
miring Englishwoman. "[He] gives her the best seat, that she 
may be screened and curtained, while he broils in the sun; for 
her he fights a way to the front ranks of refreshment rooms, 
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skirmishes with the coffee pot, and bears triumphant ices 
aloft. . . . " 21 Some Englishmen thought that the American 
women took advantage of their high position. One account tells 
of an incident on a Union Pacific railroad train where, "as a 
gentleman of our party was occupying the lavatory, a lady in 
charming deshabille, sans morning wrapper or dressing gown, 
appeared to claim her 'turn,' and did not hesitate to urge 
despatch upon our friend, who was in equally primitive cos- 
tume." 22 Henry Lucy, who stopped in Denver, complained that 
this independence and demand for precedence was shown there 
by unattended ladies who whipped their buggies around street 
corners at full speed, causing pedestrians to leap for their 
lives. 23 

Western men apparently accepted the situation. Women 
were in short supply, and therefore high in value. Those in 
marital captivity were cared for like tender plants while the 
remainder, still subject to the hunt, were stalked with gestures 
sufficiently gallant to avoid startling the prey. Even a glance 
at this rare female species brought satisfaction to the lonely. "I 
tell you sir," a miner admitted to Dixon in 1866, "five years 
ago, when I first came down from the gulches into Denver, I 
would have given a ten-dollar piece to have seen the skirt of a 
servant-girl a mile off." 24 If the girls were independent it was 
because they were in a buyer's market, and they knew what to 
do about such a situation. Their command, socially, was law, 
provided they did not push their advantage too far. Baillie- 
Grohman stated that the western woman's word was never 
disputed, 25 but another Englishman pointed out that if she be- 
came too high-handed, critical, or intolerant, she was ignored 
and avoided. 26 

The relative scarcity of women in the West meant fewer 
families, and hence, a noticeable lack of children on the scene. 
James Bonwick, traveling between Ogden and Salt Lake City 
in the 'Seventies, was pleased to see a number of children on 
the train. In other parts of the West, he said, he had traveled 
hundreds of miles without seeing a child among a gathering as 
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large as fifty people. 27 Strangely enough, some of the observers 
felt that the absence of children was accounted for by reasons 
other than the lack of women. Zincke, traveling with an 
American army colonel in 1868, said that his companion had 
only one child and, he added, "nobody has more in the United 
States." 28 Later in his writing he observed that women did not 
want to blemish their beauty their "brief period of reign" 
by bearing children. The cleric pointed out that in such places 
as Denver there was no secret as to the methods the women 
used to achieve birth control or accomplish their "unnatural 
resolutions," as he put it. Contraceptives "are advertised in 
every newspaper. . . ." 29 Census figures, however, refute the 
minister's belief and suggest that hundreds of farm wives in 
the West were unable to get to such modern places as Denver. 
Isabella Bird decried what she called the "extinction of 
childhood" in the West, and labelled it as one of the most 
painful sights in that region. She did not refer to birth-control, 
however, but to the fact that boys and girls were obliged to 
become men and women by the time they were approximately 
ten years old. To her, they were "debased imitations of men 
and womerL," brought up in an atmosphere of greed, godless- 
ness, and profanity. 30 They seemed shrewd and old for their 
age, and because they were often put on an even footing with 
their elders the young showed them little deference or respect. 
The result was that " infants terribles* of an aggravated type 
abound." 31 Baillie-Grohman tells of a youngster who showed 
him around at a place where he stopped. He was "a very wide- 
awake little chap, a genuine Western-raised child, more of a 
man than many a swaggering lout double his age further East; 
his astonishing flow of bad language and the constant applica- 
tion of his plug being the only drawbacks to a more intimate 
acquaintance with him." 32 An English immigrant, who settled 
down and became a Westerner himself, argued that this quality 
of self-reliance was both commendable and natural The fact 
that children matured early, had their own tasks to perform 
around the ranch, rode long distances to school and conse- 
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quently developed early, was not bad in his eyes. He thought 
it bred a mutual respect in all members of the family, and 
hence in society itself. 33 

Most Englishmen, however, who saw the western Amer- 
ican offspring in action, did not agree with this worthy senti- 
ment. Sir Rose Lambart Price was annoyed by the youngsters 
on his train in Nevada, who raced down the aisles, knocking 
his papers about and scattering his books. "Occasionally they 
varied the amusement," he bitterly recorded, "by howling 
loudly, while their mothers looked complacently on without 
endeavouring to stop them, evidently well pleased with the 
healthy condition of the disagreeable little animals' lungs." 34 
An English hunter in Wyoming, thoroughly annoyed by the 
twelve year old son of his guide, complained that such a trip 
had no place for a youngster, "especially one of these ill-con- 
ditioned, never-corrected, "western frontier cubs. They seem to 
think it incumbent upon them to air their smartness and im- 
pertinence at the expense of strangers." 35 

William French recorded his astonishment when he wit- 
nessed western discipline at a ranch in New Mexico, in 1886. 
The owner wanted some wood, and in solemn tones said to his 
boy, "Rob! go and get some wood!" The visitor was prepared 
for some grumbling on the youngster's part, but not for what 
he heard. "Rob's reply, in distinctly audible tones which might 
have even penetrated the hearing of a partially deaf man was: 

c Go and get it yourself, you old son of a b h! ' " The horrified 

French admitted that "I certainly half-rose from my seat, but 
was immediately floored by the old gentleman, who turned to 
me, his smiling face aglow with satisfaction, and remarked in 
self-congratulatory tones: 'There! That's the way to bring a 
boy up! Prompt obedience and respect is what I like!' " Refus- 
ing to believe that the host would pass such a situation off 
lightly, French concluded that he must certainly be hopelessly 
deaf. 36 

More than one stranger in the West was shocked by the 
language he heard. While the natives were normally careful 
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of their speech in the presence of women, or in social gather- 
ings, they rose to great heights of profanity while addressing 
both animate and inanimate objects with which they worked. 
Stubborn cattle, touchy horses, or yapping dogs were scolded 
with terms that would make a boatswain's mate listen with 
admiration. Swearing was an art studied at a tender age, and 
one which developed some marvelous variations and shades 
during the years. The average Englishman was disturbed and 
annoyed by this generous injection of oaths into the West- 
erner's language; others became fascinated at the amount of 
bad language that could be introduced into a single sentence; 37 
while a few were so entranced by the ideas conveyed in the 
profanity that they forgot to be angry. James Bonwick had to 
admit that "oaths are uttered of so singular a construction, and 
suggestive of such odd ideas, that, while the ear is offended, 
the very fastidious can hardly at times restrain a smile. The 
association of opposites, the commingling of heaven and earth, 
the concatenation of absurdities, combine to make their very 
bad language provokingly amusing, and ridiculously shock- 
ing." 38 

Aside from the violent language used, which Baillie- 
Grohman called "an intensified and strangely impulsive 
speech," strangers were much interested in some of the ex- 
pressions they heard. 39 In reference to railroad shipments the 
term "ship," instead of "send by rail" was employed, while the 
wood timbers on which the rails rested were "ties," not "sleep- 
ers." 40 But such terms were American, rather than purely 
western. More local were words like "outfit," which seemed 
to cover almost every western item. "The Missourian speaks 
of his wife and little ones as the outfit he left behind him when 
he came West," said Baillie-Grohman. "The Plainsman calls a 
funeral or a wedding, his domestic kitchen utensils or his rifle, 
'that yer outfit' The Western hunter will tell you he never 
knew one of 'them thar English lord chaps* 'outfits,' them top- 
shelfers who came over a hunting, to be without 'bear-coated 
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wipes' (rough towels), rubber baths, string shoes (laced boots), 
and a corkscrew in their pocket-knives." 41 

When Englishmen came west to hunt, they were often in 
search of what they called "Wapiti," or, in the American ex- 
pression, elk. If the hunter shot a male, it was a "stag" to him, 
while his guide called it a "bull." Around camp he was ex- 
pected to "grab a root," 42 by which it was meant that he should 
help out. If the hunt was successful the men were said to have 
"got there with both feet," and when they had finished they 
"pulled out." 43 If no game was found, they had to content them- 
selves with "sow-belly," served with biscuits made with baking 
powder, "that yar white powder as makes bread git up and 
hump itself." 44 Upon returning from the hunt, the guides 
might celebrate a little, and become drunkenly quarrelsome. 
In that case one might "put a caribou head" on his companion 
give him a beating. 

The word "plumb" was heard extensively, with tilings 
being labelled as "plumb good" or "plumb bad" with the 
speaker being "plumb sure" of it. If a man failed in business 
he was said to have "gone up the flume," or "petered out" 
When a thief was caught, he was "corralled," and if his crime 
was serious enough to warrant the rope, he "kicked the bucket" 
or "passed in his checks," at which responsible citizens told 
each other this was a good thing, "you bet." 45 

Some dissatisfaction was expressed by the visitors with the 
naming of geographic locations in the West. Shepherd said 
that some names were repeated over and over again, with a 
resultant confusion. There were any number of Sweetwater, 
Cottonwood, or Grass creeks along the high plains. This was 
also true of Beaver creek, Antelope creek, and Willow creek. 45 
On the other hand, Americans often became too enthusiastic, 
assigning names like the "Strip-and-at-him" to their mines, or 
"Hooked Man's Prairie" to some grassy field. 47 Their efforts to 
handle names of foreign origins were often humorous. "We 
find such names as six caillous (the six pebbles) spoken as 
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Siskyou. the Indian tribe Bois Brides are known as Bob Rulys, 
the Bois Blancs as Bob Longs." Colorado's Purgatoire river was 
of course the "Picket Wire." 48 

Aside from his profanity and his use of unique expres- 
sions, the Westerner was often set apart by his garb. Most men 
dressed roughly because the nature of their work demanded it. 
Some of the more recent arrivals copied them, affecting a more 
primitive garb, to be "one of the boys." George Augustus Sala, 
traveling westward in 1880, found himself addressed in the 
train's smoker as "partner," and was offered a "plug of ter- 
backer" by a gaunt youth, "seemingly of some nineteen sum- 
mers, with lank hay-coloured hair, whose coarse home-spun 
coat and vest, red flannel undershirt overshirt he had none 
misshapen felt hat and pantaloons, tucked into boots reaching 
knee-high and quite innocent of blacking, ostensibly bespoke 
him to be a rough of roughs." Sala was quite surprised to find 
that the boy, who was no Westerner, had recently graduated 
from a state university, and having majored in mineralogy, 
was now on his way West to do some "prospecting around." 49 

John Fox, who turned up in Cheyenne in 1885, wearing 
a brown Derby, a white collar, English riding breeches and 
leggings, said that he had never attracted so much attention in 
his life. He promptly bought a blue flannel shirt, a pair of 
overalls, a stiff-brimmed cavalry hat and a pair of cowboy 
boots. "After the change," he admitted, "the men where I 
boarded were not only approachable but friendly." 50 

like the Westerner's clothing, his food was characterized 
by plainness and practicality. Those who came West just long 
enough to sample the fare at railroad eating houses or small- 
town hotels, often went home complaining about it. Any who 
continued their journey into the still more -unsettled regions 
had cause to re-examine their first judgments. On the ranches, 
the meals were adequate but simple; out on the range itself 
food was consumed to give sustenance only, since there was no 
time nor any facilities for the enjoyment of it. For breakfast a 
tin cup and a tin plate were filled with coffee, "sow-belly," 
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bread, syrup and sometimes onions. 51 The remaining meals 
during the day were much the same, with bread and beef fur- 
nishing the main course. Sometimes potatoes, beans, or eggs 
were supplied. The dried pink beans, called c! Arizona straw- 
berries," were the only vegetable available other than potatoes, 
and these had their limitations. 52 Baillie-Grohman said he 
found truth in the western saying that "Beans is pison if yo 
ain't 'forking' a bucking cayuse," since only this violent an 
aid to digestion served to subdue what he called their "self- 
asserting deadweight." 53 

All present at the roundup meal sat down together, some- 
times before an oil-cloth spread out on the ground, and as- 
saulted what the cook had referred to as a "grub pile" when 
he called his patrons. Lady Fender, who had an opportunity to 
eat with cowboys out on the range, found the food filling 
enough but recoiled at using the utensils offered. However, 
she overcame her desire to get out her own knife and fork case, 
and used what was offered even though the knives were cleaned 
by simply sticking them into the earth. As she said, "The coffee 
was hot and strong, and this made up for a good deal." 54 

Apparently the round-up cook often equalled western 
women in the culinary arts. Francis Francis insisted that "to 
find a really filthy ranch house, to see really filthy cooking and 
eating service, to have real garbage placed before you to eat, 
you must seek amongst establishments presided over by 
women." 55 This certainly was not a representative opinion, yet 
some of the travelers had complaints about the women who 
ran small roadside hotels or dining-rooms. Baillie-Grohman, 
not having had a taste of butter for nearly six months, ap- 
proached what he called a "log-hovel hostelry" and ordered a 
meal. He ate generous helpings of the bread, and fresh butter, 
being watched all the while by the female manager. She was, 
he said, a "sour-looking Rocky Mountain lady,' whose life to 
judge by her grim humour, must have consisted of one series 
of reverses, her birth being among them." When he had fin- 
ished his meal, the patron threw down the customary fifty- 
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cent piece and was about to leave when the woman spoke up: 
"Stranger, you ain't got no mother-in-law, that's sartin. 
Hadn't my cow just calved, I would donate them ar' four bits 
to buy yourself one. You kinder wants one to teach you what 
four bits worth of butter hefts (weighs)." 56 

In the mining regions, or at railroad construction camps, 
the fare was much the same and the dining facilities little bet- 
ter. At a mining camp in Utah, Colon South noticed that there 
was little talk at the table. The men bolted their food down so 
fast that they finished before the guests were half through their 
meal. 57 Another witness described the process: "They land their 
food in huge pieces, with their knives, somewhere down their 
throats a moment a distension of the throat a bolt, and it 
is gone." 58 Alfred George was invited to eat with a construction 
crew which was working on the Denver and Rio Grande rail- 
road near Pueblo, Colorado. He was given "steak far better 
than any I ate in the hotels, hot roll [biscuits], plenty of vege- 
tables, coffee, tea, preserved peaches, &c an excellent repast 
and then we went out and smoked our pipes round the camp- 
fire." 5 ' 

For the Briton, long accustomed to enjoying his food and 
drink in a leisurely manner, the western habit of indifference 
was disturbing. It was bad enough to see food gulped down, 
but to witness liquor tossed off so fast it scarcely touched the 
tongue was a sacrilege. The only explanation seemed to be 
that such drinkers wanted results, not pleasure. Paul Fountain 
wrote that a miner once begged him for a drink, saying he was 
in great need of one, but was dollarless. "I gave him a tumbler- 
ful of good old whisky which he drank off at a draught as an 
ordinary man would ale," related the Englishman. "As he put 
down the empty glass he exclaimed, C D n it, Paul! That was 
three parts water. You're a sly fox!' " Incidentally, the West- 
erner strongly objected to the adulteration of whiskey. An old 
timer in New Mexico accused William French of watering 
down his drink and lectured him sharply about it. "He took 
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me severely to task for doing so and prophesied an early 
demise," wrote the culprit. 61 

To refuse the drink inevitably offered by the hospitable 
western host was a major social crime. Although the proffered 
whiskey might be raw and potent, it could not be graciously 
refused. Timid guests who had probably heard the story that 
a single drink would tempt one to steal his own clothes, two 
drinks w T ould make him bite off his own ears, while three 
would actually make him want to save his drowning mother- 
in-law, were cautious in their response. 62 There were ways of 
solving the dilemma, although they were not always satisfac- 
tory to the host. One might accept a cigar in lieu of liquid re- 
freshment, 63 or even turn to the less safe, but often used, de- 
vice of saying that he had "sworn off" or that he was "not 
equal to anything else before supper." 64 

But such excuses were not always accepted. Edward Mar- 
ston, who had come out to Montana to see what his eldest son 
was doing with the family money, told about a cowboy who 
forced one of the English travelers to drink at the point of a 
gun. Marston found the explanation for such an action in the 
Cheyenne Democrat^ which gave the western point of view in 
such matters. "Now the fact is that, abstractly, the cowboy 
was wrong in forcing a man to drink who had no desire to do 
so. But, on the other hand, snobbishness is not the proper thing 
in this country, and sensible men generally try, while in Rome, 
to do as Rome does. At any rate, they don't make themselves 
offensive to the country in which they are travelling." 65 

The saloon was what Fox described as "the only club the 
West had," and it was heavily patronized as the male social 
center. The saloon-keeper was usually a quiet individual, en- 
gaged in the hopeless task of trying to run a respectable place 
and yet sell enough of his product to make a living. His dress 
reflected his struggle for respectability. "[He] appears in a 
white shirt, his sleeves and wristbands protected by calico 
cuffs. His cleanliness, and his not wearing a hat, at once 
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separate him from his customers. With these he must main- 
tain pleasant terms; receive and retail news social and political; 
serve them when they wish a drink; scrupulously wipe dry 
any slops on the counter; and keep the stove supplied with 
wood. He seldom moves out of doors or from behind his bar, 
unless indeed, in the case of a row, and the boys begin to shoot. 
It is wisest then to withdraw as quickly as a happy thought, 
returning to the daily routine when matters have quieted 
down, or to prepare for the rousing business which follows the 
coroner's jury." 65 

Although saloon-keeping seemed to be a popular form of 
labor in the West, a trade whose properties were sometimes 
only a tent and a barrel of whisky, no one appeared to resent 
the manager who separated the cowhand or the miner from 
his hard-earned wages. As one of the customers once said, 

"Some one must support these white-shirted sons of , 

and I should like to feel that I have done my share." 67 So long 
as the proprietor was amiable, did not cut his product too much, 
and set one up on the house now and then, he was accepted in 
the community like any other businessman. 

Frequently the saloon was combined with a card parlor, 
offering the patrons an opportunity to break the monotony of 
their drinking by gambling away their wages. Here the West- 
erner had an opportunity to demonstrate his cool nerves and 
equanimity in the face of fortune or failure. Of these qualities, 
said a visiting lawyer-novelist, "poker is the very touchstone." 
He described the play as he watched it, and remarked that after 
the ante and the discard, "commences kind of Brag" over the 
relative value of the hands. The game itself, he thought, was 
no mean test of character, and agreed with its devotees that a 
finished poker player would shine in any career "where tact, 
courage, and study of human nature are more essential to suc- 
cess than mere plodding industry." 68 The appeal of the game is 
illustrated by a story he related concerning a few men who 
began to while away their time with cards aboard a snowbound 
train in Wyoming. They induced a newlywed to play with 
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them "for an hour before turning in." but they were still 
playing "when, almost simultaneously, through the curtained 
window of our state room peered in the pale winter sun, and 
the scandalised face of the bride." 69 

Although the saloon and the poker table were strictly 
man's domain, there were other entertainments which did not 
exclude women. Dances, receptions, and parties were very 
popular, and Westerners drove long distances to participate in 
them. Isabelle Randall, attending a dance at Three Forks, 
Montana, was curious about the fact that the men's tickets 
were numbered. She soon discovered the reason when the 
master of ceremonies announced that "gentlemen" holding 
tickets numbered one, five, eight, ten, etc., would dance the 
next dance while others would await their turn. She was 
amused at the solemnity of the proceedings, and wrote that the 
men promenaded so soberly, without conversation, that "you 
might have imagined they were performing a religious cere- 
mony." 70 There were also lengthy receptions, which often be- 
gan at three in the afternoon and lasted until late at night. 
Some of them were held in churches, a fact that struck at least 
one participant as "curious." 71 

More curious to the newcomers, however, was the absence 
of worshippers at the churches on Sunday. In the mining 
camps, Sunday was a day of boisterous relaxation, with the 
result that it became one of the week's noisiest days. There 
was always some church attendance, but its small size made 
both the casual observer and the mine owner wonder if a 
stricter observance of the Sabbath might not reduce drinking 
and merrymaking on that day. An English minister who at- 
tended a miners' service at Central City, Colorado, in the 
'Seventies, heard a sermon, which "though rude in style and 
abounding in illustrations somewhat offensive to a refined taste, 
was yet most forcible in thought, and full of excellent 
truth. . . . " 72 At the Prince of Wales mine in Utah, on the 
other hand, the day of rest was abandoned and work was con- 
tinued throughout the week, to prevent drinking, brawling and 
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shooting on Sunday. The Protestant Bishop of Salt Lake City 
was quoted as saying that this was far better than to allow idle- 
ness on the Sabbath lead men to such riotousness. 73 

At such places as Denver, church-going on Sunday was 
an established practice at an early date; although, as Isabella 
Bird commented, it was about the only thing that set Sunday 
apart from other days of the week since the town was full of 
rowdy miners from the nearby camps, anxious to celebrate 
and enjoy a day off. 74 The Westerner's propensity for coining 
unique expressions extended even to the church. John Lester, 
walking about a small mining town near Denver, passed a 
church and inquired as to its denomination. He was quite 
puzzled when one of the natives replied, "Hydraulic Presby- 
terian." After some time, and more inquiry, he learned that 
it was a Baptist chapel. 75 No disrespect was intended in the 
colorful appellation; it was simply western man's attempt at 
humorous description. 

On the whole, British reactions to the manners and traits 
of the West were favorable. The travelers saw in the people a 
straightforwardness, a directness, and a simple honesty that 
were entirely praiseworthy. Although the Westerner was fre- 
quently rough in his appearance and manner, these qualities 
were frequently assumed rather than real. He was tender with 
women and children, and his respect for his fellowman's rights 
lived up to the highest Anglo-Saxon code of behavior. If the 
literary legend had portrayed western man as having his 
gallant side, as opposed to his lawless and boisterous charac- 
teristics, here was evidence that at least one part of the legend 
was not distorted. 




THE EGALITARIAN WEST 



THE major adjustment that any upper class Englishman in 
the West had to make was to accept absolute social equality. 
A few transient observers might reject the notion, but the 
Englishman who engaged in cattle-raising, or some venture 
which required a prolonged stay, either fell in line or was 
literally driven from the land. Those who objected to the social 
leveling practiced in the American West provided a mixture 
of amusement and resentment for the natives. The butt of 
many a joke was the "English Lord" (he was inevitably a 
Lord) who came out to some cow town, putting on airs, and 
who was forcibly set aright by the local folks. He was dis- 
missed then, as he is today by many modern students of the 
American tradition, as being a boor who neither understood 
nor sympathized with the workings of democracy. Conse- 
quently his observations were ruled invalid. 

The fact that he might neither fully understand nor ap- 
prove of what he saw is important because it emphasizes, by 
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contrasts, some of the characteristics of western society. The 
structure of English society in the nineteenth century included 
a very large property less class; it was a society long since 
stratified and marked with sharp social and economic delinea- 
tions. American society, and particularly that of the newer 
West, had yet to reach that stage of development. Meanwhile, 
in the post-Civil War era, land was free and in the high plains 
and mountain regions the most rapid subdivision in American 
history was taking place. Equal, or near-equal, economic op- 
portunity breeds social and political equality and in this 
rapidly developing area the importance of the individual man 
loomed greater than it had since the age of Jackson. British 
comments caustic, unsympathetic, or merely puzzled 
sharpen the picture and bring forth the fact that while Amer- 
icans thought their attitudes were perfectly normal and or- 
dinary, they were Living in an expanding, transitional society 
which would, before many years had passed, settle into a more 
fixed position. 

It is understandable tha* many British visitors -unknow- 
ingly offended the natives, while out West, and it was to be ex- 
pected the Westerner being what he was that there would 
be sharp reaction. In Wyoming, they tell a story about a titled 
Britisher who had rented a horse and was making his way 
from town to the ranch of a countryman by the name of Sar- 
toris. Some distance from town he met a lone cowhand and as 
the two approached each other the visitor pulled up and asked, 
"Is this the way to Mr. Sartoris' ranch?" 

"Yes, sir," was the friendly answer. "Keep right on this 
road and you can't miss it." 

"Do you work for Mr. Sartoris?" 

"Yes, sir, I'm his foreman." 

"Oh!" exclaimed the Englishman. "You see I'm just 
dropping in unexpectedly. Is your master at home?" 

"No, sir!" the cowboy drawled coolly. "The son of Belial 
ain't born yet!" And with that he reined his horse abruptly to 
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one side, and giving the animal a dig in the ribs, rode off, 
leaving his questioner speechless and mystified. 1 

A similar scene was enacted in Colorado one day as a 
couple of cowboys watched railroad employees unload great 
quantities of baggage from a train. 

"What t' hell?" asked one of the punchers. 

"Oh, just some of them Lords comin', 7 ' answered his com- 
panion. 

Presently two Englishmen emerged from the train and 
after glancing about momentarily, one of them looked ex- 
pectantly at the cowboys and then called impatiently: 

"Here, you!" 

"Is that there Lord tryin' to attract my attention?" asked 
one of the cowpokes of the other. 

"He does seem kinda set on speakin' to you; better go and 
see what he wants," grinned his companion as they moved 
toward the newcomers. 

"Here, you, take hold of the end of that box," commanded 
the Englishman who had first spoken to the men. 

The prospective porter's eyes hardened, and he gave the 
man a steady look, then shifted his quid abruptly to his other 
cheek. 

"Sorry," he said, indifferently yet softly, "but I'm pun- 
chin' cows for the King of England and he don't like me to do 
no odd jobs on the side." 2 

Countless other Englishmen were just as puzzled by west- 
ern man until they understood the degree to which social 
equality prevailed in the West. Those who came out to make 
their fortunes in the "beef bonanza" soon learned that the 
cowboy was a very different person from the English field 
hand. From the start he let his foreign employer know that the 
question of who was the better man had already been settled 
in his own mind. The cowboy was perfectly willing to perform 
his job to the best of his ability but he would stand for no 
servant-master notions, and once the ranch owner accepted 
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this fact he found a quality of loyalty and devotion in his em- 
ployees which belied their independent spirit. Only when an 
owner tried to impose some task not quite within the scope of 
the ranch hands' duties, was he reminded of the relationship 
by their pointed retort: "Do it yourself." 3 

Under such conditions English cattle-barons in the West 
found it hard, even though expedient, to change lifelong atti- 
tudes. One writer analyzed the situation philosophically: "If 
you offend your man he asks you to settle, as he guesses he will 
quit; on the other hand, if he annoys you, you are at liberty to 
be rid of him at once. The rule is a good one; the circumstances 
of the West make it no hardship on the working man; the 
market is still very much in his hands. The employer occasion- 
ally has a rough time." 4 Most Englishmen agreed that if 
handled carefully the western cowpoke constituted no problem 
in employer-employee relationships. If they showed an inclina- 
tion to remain aloof from the society of their hired hands, they 
received only the most begrudging service and were often 
ignored by the rest of the community. There was a halfway 
ground^ however. "The cow-puncher is perfectly aware that he 
himself is not a gentleman," wrote Francis Francis, "and, so 
far from taking a liberty with his social superior, will in- 
variably yield him place if treated properly. But then the 
gentleman must make his rank felt by self-control, not en- 
deavour to enforce the recognition of it by self-assertion." 5 
Self-control to the point of aloofness would not offend the 
western ranch hand if he felt that no notion of superiority was 
involved. He was himself a taciturn individual by nature, 
little interested in the personal affairs of his fellowman. 

By following the line of conduct thus suggested, many of 
the newcomers avoided the cowpoke's scorn and often won his 
admiration. Such was the experience of Foster Barham Zincke, 
who wrote of a winter he had spent in the West. "But though 
perfect equality is the first principle of Western life, the su- 
periority of refinement and mental cultivation is fully recog- 
nized, and everybody readily defers to them. This, however, 
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is only done on the condition that there is no assumption on the 
part of the person himself. To pretend to a superiority to others, 
what we call to give yourself airs, is in American society, 
whether it be in the East or the West, an unpardonable offence; 
it is the sin against equality, which is never forgiven in this 
world, and which every true American trusts will not be for- 
gotten in the next. Only leave it to them to discover your merits, 
and you will have no reason to complain of want of apprecia- 
tion. They are a people who measure others much more fairly 
than we do." 6 

One of Zincke's countrymen was willing to put it even 
more strongly when he said that of the two great republican 
watchwords Liberty and Equality the latter seemed to be 
the most dearly cherished by the American. "The assumption 
of the slightest tone of superiority or command to the American 
who is socially inferior is immediately resented by a display of 
obstinacy, sulkiness, or insolence, while the same man, treated 
as your equal, will probably be obliging and polite." 7 The 
recognition of this American trait, so pronounced in the West, 
was a very important thing for prospective English settlers, 
warned Baillie-Grohman. Even though it often manifested it- 
self in disagreeable ways, it was, he felt, a main factor in the 
unusually rapid growth of the West. "A man out West is a 
man, and let him be the poorest cowboy he will assert his right 
of perfect equality with the best of the land, betraying a stub- 
bornness it is vain and unwise to combat." 8 

The wives of Englishmen who settled in the West found 
similar problems confronting them in their households. Be- 
fore they had gone far with their domestic organization, any 
notion of trying to combat the principle of equal worth was 
abandoned. Those who hired American girls soon discovered 
that the egalitarian ideal was strong in the help and that total 
recognition of it was the only condition under which the girls 
would work. Lady Duffus Hardy related that an English lady 
in Denver engaged a servant who lectured her future employer 
considerably on what she would or she would not do before 
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consenting to take the job. "When dinner time came the first 
evening, the newly-acquired help set out three places. The 
mistress complained, saying that two places should be set since 
she and "the Captain" preferred to eat by themselves. The 
domestic immediately stormed out into the kitchen, hurled 
dinner into the sink, and departed. 9 

Another Englishwoman in Colorado said to a visiting 
countryman: "One does not think of asking for a servant's 
character here; she asks for yours." And then the lady told 
about one of her friends, living on a ranch, who had been in- 
formed by her maid that when visitors came she must be 
presented to them or she would quit. 10 Edith Nicholl [Bowyer], 
who came to New Mexico from England, had much the same 
experience. Even the mildest suggestion about the household 
organization, she lamented, was met with the rejoinder, "I'd 
have you to know I'm no hired guyurl! I've kep' a guyurl my- 
self." There were other frustrations. Mrs. Bowyer found that 
even justifiable criticism was met with scorn. 

"One day," she wrote," having been prevented from clean- 
ing the silver myself, I took up two spoons, the bowls of which 
were in short, indescribable. 

"Oh," I exclaimed involuntarily, "What dirty spoons! In- 
deed, they will have to be washed before being put upon the 
dinner table!" 

"Let's see!" They were snatched from my hand and criti- 
cally examined. Then, in a tone whose scorn no efforts of mine 
can convey: "That ain't dirt!" 

"What is it, then?" 

"Only perspiration off of my hands!" 11 

Mrs. Bowyer had a single piece of advice to other English- 
women: "Above all things, avoid American female help, as 
she is grown in the far West." 12 

Americans seemed also to realize the problem involved 
and they approached it with understanding and humor in order 
to attract the elusive "help." A traveler of the early 'Seventies 
took home a clipping from a Colorado newspaper which illus- 
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trated the point. "Wanted A girl to do housework. She will 
be permitted to receive company every day in the week, and a 
good substantial fence will be provided to lean against while 
courting, and an ample time will be afforded for that recrea- 
tion; but no piano will be furnished." 13 

There was one possible escape from the tyranny of the 
American hired girl; to bring one's own English domestics 
along. However, women like Isabelle Randall, whose husband 
was engaged in cattle ranching in Montana, found that this 
also had its limitations. Soon after she arrived one of the neigh- 
bors invited her servants, Mr. and Mrs. Morris, to tea. "How 
can anyone keep servants in their place," wrote the mistress, 
'Svhen the people, wiiom we associate with, invite them to their 
houses as equals?" 14 The worst was yet to come, however. Be- 
fore long the neighbors were telling the Morrises that they 
ought to insist upon having their meals with the Randalls and 
should sit in the parlor with them afterwards. "Therefore," 
said Mrs. Randall, "they have become ill-tempered, and utterly 
unbearable." 15 Before long the Morrises left and Mrs. Randall 
found herself in the kitchen. "I don't want to be bothered with 
any more servants if I can possibly manage to do without 
them," she rationalized. "It is no use trying to have them out 
here; even good English ones would be spoilt in a month. The 
natives are very queer, independent, and rough; it is no use 
trying to make them into servants, and very disagreeable to 
have half-educated, ill-mannered sort of people to eat and sit 
with you; and if you had English ones, the natives would soon 
make them discontented." 16 

Rose Kingsley, daughter of the English .poet, Charles 
Kingsley, agreed, and suggested that perhaps the only solution 
was to get Chinese servants from the West Coast. Since it cost 
from eighty to one hundred dollars to get a girl from the East, 
and since she would probably marry before the year was out, 
this type of employee was much too costly. 17 Meanwhile, Miss 
Kingsley determined to get along with local talent as best she 
could, even to the extent of being kissed, as she was one 
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morning, by the garlic-breathed daughter of her neighbor's 
washerwoman. "But this is a free country," she told herself, 
"where the washerwoman is as good as I; and consequently I 
must submit, with smiling submission, to being kissed by her 
daughter." 18 

The ordinary English tourist, whose stay in the West was 
brief, was not plagued by such problems, but he did not escape 
the leveling treatment completely. At every turn, where per- 
sonal services were involved, he was obliged to bite his lip and 
"do as the Romans do." Even the railway which brought him 
into the region seemed to shout equality at him. He rode in a 
car which knew no classes, and, when he went to bed at night, 
only a curtain separated him from his companions. The reason 
for such cars, said an annoyed visitor, was due to the "absured 
theoretical nonsense of equality" of the Americans. 19 Even 
more disturbing was the fact that on trains, in railway stations, 
or at hotels, the traveler was referred to as simply "a man," or 
u a person," while the porter or the waiter was often referred to 
as "that gentleman." 20 The waiter seemed to arouse particular 
resentment in the English visitors. "This is the only class that 
never addresses you as c sir,' " lamented one who had recently 
been in Colorado. "The hotel waiter vouchsafes no reply if you 
ask him to bring you food. He fetches it in silence, and then 
leans over your chair listening to your conversation." 21 Rose 
Fender registered substantially the same complaint about serv- 
ice in Miles City, Montana, in 1883. The girls who waited 
table at her hotel were "even more free and easy than usual. I 
saw one of them quietly take a fan out of the hand of a man 
dining and begin to fan herself, leaning against the back of a 
chair all the time; and their insolent contempt of anything I 
asked them to do was very aggravating to my English feelings." 
To make matters even worse, the girls brought their friends 
into the hotel sittingroom after dinner "and talked and laughed 
as if the place belonged to them." 22 

Other purveyors of services displayed a similar inde- 
pendence. Edward Marston, visiting his son in Montana, was 
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surprised to learn that he could not leave his boots outside his 
Helena hotel door and have them polished. "If you wish to in- 
dulge in this luxury you must descend to the boot-black's 
quarters, and mount on his stool. He will polish you off in 
five minutes, and scorns anything less than a shilling for 
doing it." 2S The tobacconist was equally unwilling to make 
personal calls to sell his wares. "One pert youth in Arizona 
preferred to lose my order for cigars rather than bring the box 
to me for selection," observed another Englishman. "He said 
c he be darned if he'd sling boxes around for me; I could come 
and choose for myself/ " 2 * 

British sportsmen planning to hunt in Western America 
were warned by those who had preceded them to be extremely 
careful about displaying superior airs around their guides. The 
frontiersman regarded himself as unexcelled in his field, and he 
would brook no attitude of condescension or superiority from 
any "pilgrim." 25 Should he be subjected to such treatment, he 
was sure to resent it, but his anger might not be made evident 
by any direct outburst. Instead, he was apt to walk his em- 
ployers for miles, for days, and there would be no sight of game, 
either because he purposely avoided game areas or because his 
subordinate guides were ahead, scaring away any prospective 
shooting. John M. Murphy, who had hunted extensively in the 
West, heard about such treatment from his own head guide. 

His explanation, which was made with many expletives, and in ex- 
ceedingly vigorous language, was, that the tourists, who knew nothing 
about the business on which they were engaged, were constantly dic- 
tating to himself and his companions what they should and should 
not do in the most frigid and supercilious manner; that they never 
spoke to them except to give some command or make an impatient 
inquiry; that they kept entirely to themselves both in camp and on 
the march, and never once offered to share the contents of their flask 
with them; that their English servants were even as consequential as 
their masters, and evidently looked upon them [the guides] as bar- 
barians and mudsills, and would obey no order unless it came from 
*mawster*; and, that all, when by themselves, were overheard running 
down the country in every way. 26 
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So n the guide explained to Murphy, the party plodded for miles 
without getting a shot. 

Another sportsman left an account of a titled Britisher 
who encountered western independence deep in the Wyoming 
wilds. Sir John, as he was called lost his valet in Rawlins, and, 
determined to have a servant, he picked up a stray hum in a 
local saloon who agreed to act in that capacity. Despite the 
disdainful remarks of his new-found employee, and of the 
packers, the lord insisted upon taking along a large tin bathtub. 
Each morning he directed that it be filled for his morning bath 
and this was done for three days. On the fourth day, since the 
party was camped along the Platte, the valet suggested that Sir 
John take a swim instead. When he refused, the western servant 
flew into a rage and said: "You ain't quite the top-shelf er you 
think you is, you ain't even got a shower-bath for cooling your 
swelled head . . . but I'll make you a present of one, boss!" 
And pulling out a large revolver he emptied its contents into 
the bottom of the tub. 27 

Such experiences with Westerners inevitably brought Brit- 
ons to the conclusion that acceptance of equality was abso- 
lutely essential It was either comply or get out. As one of them 
said, "There will not be a man in the country, who, while he 
otherwise would gladly share his last pipe of tobacco or cup of 
coffee with him, will not then be ready and willing to spite or 
injure him," if the stranger was unwilling to deal on equal 
terms. 38 And in the West, with its vast distances and sparse 
population, a man needed all the help and cooperation he could 
get from his neighbors. He simply could not afford to alienate 
them. If, on the other hand, a stranger respected and treated 
as equals those he met, any superiorities he might have in the 
way of rank, fortune, or education would in due time be fully 
recognized by the natives. 29 

Some refused to comply and paid the price. "I remember 
a family who sold their possessions in England for a settlement 
in the Western States," recalled Sir Lepel Henry Griffin. "The 
soil was favorable, the climate congenial, and they might have 
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grown to love their new home but for the one circumstance 
that they were compelled to take their meals with the farm 
labourers. It was no feudal survival, with the master above and 
the servants below the salt; all were socially equal and their 
help would at once have left them had they been relegated to 
the kitchen; so, after a prolonged struggle with these, to them, 
impossible surroundings, they sold their farm and returned to 
England. . . ." 30 Other Englishmen went to the opposite ex- 
treme, and made every effort to dispel the notion that they had 
any ideas about social superiority. One Scotch Duke adopted 
the unusual tactic of riding on the cow-catcher of a locomotive 
to demonstrate his lack of any "airs." 

* 'Though it was not just a thing a Western man would do 
at least, if he did not get paid for such a purposeless job it yet 
evinced such a pleasing aberration from the usual stiffly- 
starched, brilliantly W 7 hite cloak of British superiority, that the 
Western people as a man rose, and hailed him with acclama- 
tion. No act of the traveler, could have possibly gained him so 
immediate popularity as this experimental ride." 31 

Alfred Maurice Low, who approached Lord Bryce in the 
acuteness of his observations, stated that the Westerner's in- 
dependence, egalitarian notions, and even pugnacity as an in- 
dividual, were explained by his environment. "He has not been 
cabined, cribbed, and confined by a life spent in the artificial 
restraints of a large city. He has lived in the free and open air 
of his great prairies. He has seen the wilderness reduced from 
savagery to civilization; he has seen the little clearing grow 
into a settlement; he has seen the settlement extend into a vil- 
lage; he has seen the village develop into a city; and he has 
seen the city transformed into a metropolis. A man may well 
feel proud of having witnessed such a transformation. . . ," 32 
Low saw what many of his contemporaries missed: that in such 
a society, so different from their own, Englishmen mistook 
local pride for bombast, and the demand for equal rights was 
often regarded as studied effrontery. Reverend Zincke, a visitor 
in Denver in the late 'Sixties, said that in such western cities 
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the tradition of inequality had been lost in the passage of society 
across the continent, and the notion of absolute personal equal- 
ity, distilled and redistilled a hundred times, was to be found 
in its purest form in the West where men were valued only 
according to their personal attributes. 33 

Even though the last West was one of mines and cattle 
ranches, it was still predominantly a farmers' frontier, particu- 
larly during the latter part of the nineteenth century. Regard- 
less of the means of livelihood, however, it was a land of few 
extremely wealthy persons, and even fewer paupers. It was a 
young civilization, and few men had outdistanced their neigh- 
bors financially at that time, with the result that it was difficult 
to find any means of establishing social superiority. The Moun- 
tain West today, still a hinterland so far as high finance and 
industrial might is concerned, exhibits many of the social atti- 
tudes that the British complained about seventy-five years ago. 




WESTERN MAN: A PORTRAIT 



UPON returning to England, fresh from a visit to the American 
frontier, many a traveler must have been asked the question: 
"Just how does the Westerner look and act? Does he have any 
distinguishing characteristics?" There was undoubtedly hope 
in the questioner that somehow the answer would reveal a pic- 
ture not unlike that which he had preconceived. The average 
"Yankee," with his sharp trading practices and his unreason- 
able demands in diplomatic affairs, was a subject of resentment 
in England. But a special place was reserved for the frontiers- 
man who somehow represented something better, something 
purer, than his eastern cousin. Perhaps the open spaces, the 
outdoor life, and an association with nature, had kept pure this 
descendant of Leatherstocking while his southern relatives 
loaded their cotton bales with rocks and the New Englanders 
swindled honest people with wooden nutmegs. How brave, how 
honest, how noble was the intrepid plainsman? 

The answers to these questions were of course different, 
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but tliey do show a common pattern. Lady travelers- somewhat 
more romantically inclined in their expectations, saw some- 
thing more closely approximating the Ned Buntline type than 
did the men. Rose Kingsley. for example, was thrilled to see in 
Colorado the very personification of all that she had read and 
heard about Westerners since childhood. She called him "the 
most thorough specimen of a Western man I have yet seen to 
speak to," and described him carefully for her readers. "He was 
dressed in apparently five or six flannel shirts, two undercoats, 
thick trousers tucked into long boots, a light-blue soldier's 
greatcoat with capes, under which knife, pistol, and a powder- 
flask peeped out, and a slouched felt hat completed the cos- 
tume." Rose hastened to add that all the time she was around 
him, she heard not a single bad word, although her beau ideal 
did catch himself up short a time or two. "Here was the real 
thing," she said, completely happy that she had been fortunate 
enough to see the perfect western specimen. 1 

Iza Duffus Hardy saw her model Westerner on a train, 
while traveling between Colorado Springs and Denver. "Oppo- 
site us sat the very ideal of a Bret Harte hero," she reported, 
"the perfect presentment of the western man as we had read 
of him, but as we had never hoped to see him in the flesh." He 
was "tall, dark, pale, hollow-eyed, and hollow-cheeked an 
expression grave even to gloom truculent-looking top-boots, a 
red shirt, a conspicuous lack of linen, a fiercely brigandish hat 
tilted over his dark brows and withal the sweetest, saddest 
smile and the softest voice in all the car." 2 And even better, the 
entranced Englishwoman added, this romantic figure and his 
companions gallantly refrained from staring at her, but chiv- 
alrously recognized her presence by opening and closing win- 
dows, carrying luggage, and helping her up and down the 
train-car steps. It was all that she could have hoped for, and 
more. 

Male travelers were not so impressed by the appearance of 
western man, and they often remarked that his rough dress 
and earthy language were frequently little more than a fagade. 
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Behind it all this man was just another American, come West 
and affected somewhat in his thinking by the vast distance 
and the roughness of the new land. He had moved on, as had 
most of his fellows, to better his economic condition and he lost 
no opportunity in doing so. 

Men of Britain saw the Westerner as one who could be as 
cunning as any New England trader, and one who seldom 
owned anything that was not for sale for a price. The "swap" 
was an unfailing attraction for him. Baillie-Grohman said it 
was the Westerner's favorite amusement and that items were 
often exchanged "with a dollar or two thrown in to kick the 
beam if it so be wanted, and always with a drink to finish up." 3 
In any transaction involving solely money, Englishmen were 
advised to follow strictly this rule: Divide the sum asked in two, 
and then divide the remainder by three, and the result will be 
pretty close to what the native will take for his wares. 4 

Some of the Englishwomen also saw deeper than the super- 
ficial appearance of this jaunty, gallant, man of the West. 
Isabella Bird was angered at the avariciousness she saw and 
agreed with the saying: "There is no God west of the Missouri." 
To her the "almighty dollar" was the true divinity, and it was 
universally worshipped on this frontier. Sharp dealing was 
simply classified as "smartness" and a smart man was held up 
as an example to be imitated. 5 She was convinced that: "This 
hard greed, and the exclusive pursuit of gain, with the indiffer- 
ence to all which does not aid in its acquisition, are eating up 
family love and life throughout the West." 6 An Englishwoman, 
who had lived for some years in New Mexico, chided the na- 
tives for this acquisitiveness. "The West, railing against the 
East as the idolator of wealth, kneels in very truth far nearer 
to the god's footstool, worshipping more blindly and igno- 
rantly." 7 

Any traveler who was suspected of having money to invest 
was immediately besieged by the inevitable promoter. Colon 
South was unable to get rid of anxious owners of mining 
claims, all of whom were convinced that he should buy from 
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them. He curtly dismissed dozens of them, insisting that he was 
not in the least interested. "This did not satisfy them, but only 
increased their importunities.'' he complained. "My abrupt in- 
difference was misconstrued into diplomacy. It was put down 
as a disguise, a mere pretence to beat down the market, so as 
to pick up something cheap. This was carried to such an extent, 
that it became an intolerable nuisance." 8 Kipling had a similar 
experience at Denver where "complete strangers desired me to 
do something to mines which were in mountains, and to pur- 
chase building blocks upon inaccessible cliffs; and once, a 
woman urged that I should supply her with strong drinks." 9 
The desire to make a penny was a characteristic which seems 
not to have been diminished in its western transit. An English- 
man whose train broke down atop Marshall Pass in Colorado 
was fascinated as he watched the passengers pour out and begin 
to grub around for possible mineral locations. "It showed what 
indefatigable people the Americans are, and how their restless 
activity induces them always to be about something, and never 
let a minute or a chance pass by without trying to turn it to 
account," he concluded. 10 

When the Westerner had made his stake, he wanted people 
to know about it. The nouveaux riches in this part of the coun- 
try spent their money with a lavishness and a poor taste hardly 
exceeded by their eastern brethren. Miners who "struck it rich" 
bedecked themselves and their wives with the same glittering 
metals which had meant their success, and, in some instances 
they carried watches cased in solid gold, heavy enough to "have 
outweighed any ship's chronometer." 11 

Those who could not set themselves apart by such material 
manifestations of success, sought recognition by assuming high- 
sounding titles. "Every pleader is a councillor, every attorney a 
judge, every judge a chief justice, every charlatan a professor; 
while captains, colonels, and generals abound," said Colon 
South, who was amazed at the display of affectation in the 
West. "I was taken one day to be introduced to "the General,' 
imagining it was the general commanding the troops; was 
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introduced to a very un-military looking young man. On after- 
wards expressing my surprise at so young and unmartial a gen- 
eral officer, it was explained to me that he was only the Sur- 
veyor-General!" 12 Another observer, who did not realize that 
the characteristic was almost an American tradition, and one 
which had been noticed by many travelers a half century be- 
fore, charged it to the fact that there were so many former Civil 
War officers in the West He recounted a tale about a man in a 
western city who threw a stick at a dog, across the road, but hit 
five major-generals on the other side and it was said " 'twasn't 
a good day for major-generals either, sir." 13 Alfred George 
thought everyone had some kind of title. The natives called him 
"Judge," making him wonder if there was anything judicial 
about his countenance. 14 Contrary to his opinion, not everyone 
did have a title, but almost anyone could have one. It was not 
regarded by Westerners as signifying any ambition in the di- 
rection of class distinction, but simply a local honor; and it 
would have been rapidly pointed out to critics that this was 
simply another egalitarian characteristic of a land where any- 
one could succeed. 

Westerners' personal habits were annoying, even offen- 
sive, to the newcomers. No Englishman could get used to having 
streams of tobacco juice spat in his presence. "Why does the 
Westerner spit?" asked Kipling. "It can't amuse him, and it 
doesn't interest his neighbour." 15 Phil Robinson noticed the 
habit also, and said that men bought cigars, not to smoke, but 
to chew and spit out, which gave them their excuse for spitting. 16 
Those who encountered the plug-chewing American tried to 
get used to his spitting, but it was not an easy adjustment to 
make. "True, they are good shots, and can generally make sure 
to three square inches of the spot they aim at; still, when you 
are surrounded with shooters . . . you feel nervous. . . ," 17 
The Westerner who smoked had a habit that fascinated Eng- 
lishmen. In the process of "lighting up," he would lift his leg, 
stretching his trousers tightly, and then draw a match quickly 
across the material. Edward Money, who at first thought this 
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was undignified, admitted that lie acquired the habit before he 
had been long in Colorado, but one day, as he observed a girl 
engaging in the practice, he concluded that it had gone too far. 
Skirts were not a suitable abrasive, he observed, and then, petti- 
coats were all too inflammable, making the habit downright 
dangerous. 18 

Other western traits were more commendable, if not al- 
ways understandable. The quality of taciturnity was somewhat 
mystifying, particularly since the natives were so hospitable, 
and apparently anxious to have someone new to talk with. A 
correspondent for the London Daily News attributed this con- 
dition to the notion that Americans were suspicious of the 
travelers, believing that they had come to America for the sole 
purpose of accumulating materials for books in which they 
would sneer at the natives. 19 There is little to support such an 
explanation, however, since the average Westerner was not 
well acquainted with the travel accounts of the English, al- 
though such books appeared in great numbers. Had he sus- 
pected the stranger of gathering material for a book on the 
West, he would have undoubtedly filled him with stories about 
the greatness and the promise of the country. The characteristic 
of taciturnity was noticed most in the cowboy. His life was one 
of action, rather than words, and he was usually not very talka- 
tive. Roger Pocock, riding with some cowboys in northern Mon- 
tana in the 'Eighties, said the men were all silent "save the 
yapper, who, being slack of jaw, would fling out three or four 
terse words to the mile. Cowboys rarely speak on the trail unless 
they have something to say. They see by the signs weather 
three days ahead, know by tracks who has passed for the last 
week, notice by brands whose horses or cattle are around them 
but the man who mentions these facts assumes his comrades 
blind." 20 

Perhaps the Westerner was just too busy hacking out an 
empire to be loquacious. Normally, he worked furiously from 
sunrise to sunset building a home, planting or harvesting crops, 
or digging minerals. Should a stranger approach, asking di- 
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rections, he would jab a finger in the correct direction and say, 
"Go straight ahead," or "Keep to the main road," and then 
return to his work, having lost a minimum of precious time. 21 

Although there was little jesting in the serious search for 
fortune, the Westerner was not without a sense of humor, al- 
though, like his existence, it was often rude and violent. 
American humor, characterized by exaggeration or incongru- 
ity, was found in its rudest form on the frontier. The towering 
mountains, the endless prairie distances, the very exaggeration 
in nature encouraged the large touch to men's stories. The 
extremes in heat and cold, the force of the wind, the depth of 
a winter snow, all furnished ample material for the extravagant 
tale. Charles Reginald Enoch left his readers some examples 
of frontier side-splitters. One tale related how an Englishman, 
traveling in the West, commented to his American companion 
that, although he had heard stories about the slowness of the 
trains, they seemed to be going quite fast at the moment, since 
the telegraph posts were fairly flashing by. The American was 
supposed to have corrected the statement, saying, "Oh, no, those 
are not telegraph posts, but mile posts!" Another anecdote con- 
cerned the slowness of trains on a certain line, where a passen- 
ger had been obliged to leave his dog behind because of the 
regulations against animals in the passenger cars. After some 
distance had been covered the train stopped, and the conductor 
came into the car and told the dog's owner that "he guessed 
he had better take his dog aboard, for the gol-daraed beast had 
been running along behind the train and licked off all the axle 
grease!" 2 * 

Whether it was the slowness or the rapidity of a train, the 
extremes in weather, or the grand extravagance of geography 
itself, the Westerner took occasion to jest about the conditions 
around Tirm T His life, his daily fortunes, were subject to sudden 
and radical changes, and when his frustrations reached the 
danger point, his sense of humor stepped in to save him. As 
Baillie-Grohman suggested, native wit and humor were the 
frontiersman's sheet-anchor in the wind of impending misfor- 
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tune. "In the West is it all-pervading; from cradle to the death- 
bed^ through sickness and adversity, it cheers the Western 
man." 28 

Despite the fact that men and women worked long hours, 
often against frightening climatic odds, they somehow found 
sufficient moments of relaxation to allow for reading and some 
intellectual betterment. Maurice O. Morris discovered the de- 
sire of the Westerner to read in Colorado while that territory 
was in its roughest stage. Near Denver, "a labourer seeing me 
reading a novel or book of some kind, begged me to trade with 
him, and I utterly confounded him, by making him a present 
of my 'travelling library.' " 24 The cowboy, who was apt to 
have long periods of inactivity, frequently became a voracious 
reader. He liked stories of personal exploits, particularly about 
Westerners, but he also developed a surprisingly discerning 
taste for history and literature. John Fox lived with cowboys 
for a number of years, and in comment upon their reading 
habits, remarked that: "It was amazing to find cowmen who 
liked to read even ancient histories." Although Fox never saw 
an encyclopedia in the West, and thought it was because no 
one could afford such an expensive item, nevertheless he specu- 
lated that such a volume would have been thoroughly thumbed 
on any ranch- 25 

In addition to his sense of humor and his desire to escape 
through reading, the Westerner was known for his qualities of 
pride, independence, and self-sufficiency. He lived in a new 
land, in whose future he had every faith, and he was extremely 
proud of what he was building. But the structure was unfin- 
ished and some parts of it were yet extremely primitive. Those 
who lived in remote sections were obliged to develop their self- 
sufficiency in order to exist, and in doing so, in finding out 
just how much they could accomplish for themselves, they 
grew quite independent. 

In their pride, the western people often appeared to others 
as merely boastful. Their anxiety that all should know they 
did not live in log huts or dug-outs at once irritated and amused 
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more settled sections of the country. "The barefaced flattery 
of the town and State by the traveller from the East, who does 
not care to provoke an argument with his interviewer, is 
printed in large type as sure to catch the local reader," wrote 
Shepherd. 26 Some Westerners "puffed" their own section of the 
country by affecting the belief that it was the only part of the 
land worth noticing. A story is told about a little girl who stood 
beside her father on a western train, and, as he put his arm 
around her, the parent said to another man: "She's been a great 
traveller, this little girl of mine. She's only ten years old, and 
she's been all over the United States." 

"You don't say," replied the other, "All over the United 
States?" 

"Yes sir; all over the United States," repeated the proud 
father; and then added, as though it were only a minor detail, 
"Except east of Chicago." 27 

Critics lite Matthew Arnold thought that Americans in 
general were unbearable boasters, but, as Arnold said: "The 
new West promises to beat in the game of brag even the stout 
champions I have been quoting." 28 Westerners, who saw 
nothing wrong with admitting of their progress, of course re- 
sented comments like these especially from some "damned 
top-shelfer" from England. Englishmen who knew more of the 
West than Arnold, understood some of the underlying reasons 
for western man's pride and independence. "Those who have 
seen the never-ending sweep of the Great Plains can under- 
stand the feeling of well call it self-sufficiency, that West- 
ern men have been accused of displaying," wrote John Bod- 
dam-Whetham, who was himself often critical of Americans. 
"The sight of, and the possession of these boundless seas of 
wealth give a sense of power and freedom hardly to be esti- 
mated by the inhabitants of the city." 29 It was, he said, as 
though "the great^ strong, and wildly rushing rivers, and the 
grand scenery of the West [had] imparted something of their 
freedom and character to the inhabitants." 30 

But the sweeping grandeur which dwarfed man's indi- 
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vidual importance,; and bred in him qualities of self-reliance 
and independence, also developed in him a dislike for any kind 
of restraint upon his movements. George Steevens, writing 
from Leadville, Colorado, on the subject of western man, was 
convinced that u the most elementary arrangements of an or- 
dered community . . . are to him irksome and intolerable en- 
croachments on his liberty/' Strangely enough, said Steevens, 
there was one point on which the Westerner's conservatism 
would put the very Czar to shame, and that was with regard to 
property rights. "He may have nothing himself, but he will 
guard the havings of others with all the jealousy a man usually 
gives his own. In a land where you may be a pauper to-day and 
a millionaire to-morrow; where it is the commonest experience 
to meet a man who has made, and lost, half-a-dozen fortunes 
in half-a-dozen different professions in as many years here a 
man looks upon the wealth of others as held in trust for him- 
self, and will suffer no diminution of its sanctity." 31 

While men like Steevens cried out "Anarchist," and criti- 
cized Westerners' resentment of regulation, other Englishmen 
saw hope for democracy in the fact that the characteristics of 
independence and self-sufficiency were so strong. Some were 
horrified at the lack of respect shown public officials, and were 
sure that political disintegration faced a nation housing such 
people. Sir Rose Lambart Price was astounded at what he saw 
at Laramie, Wyoming, in the fall of 1875. Learning that Presi- 
dent Grant would stop there a few moments, he hastened to the 
depot, to find a surprisingly small crowd awaiting the chief 
executive. When the train stopped, a few men appeared on the 
rear platform. "For some moments the crowd seemed unde- 
cided as to who was the President, and a man near me shouted, 
'Which is Grant?' " wrote Price. " 'I guess he's that red-faced 
coon in the plug hat,* replied another, in a by no means sotto 
voce tone; and this information seeming to be sufficient, the 
mob shortly raised a faint cheer." 32 Scenes like this made the 
English wonder at Americans especially Westerners. 

But, as one of them pointed out, the nativ.es on this frontier 
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were possessed of sterling qualities which did not always show 
to their best advantage beneath a rough exterior. "In their 
inner life there is a depth of genuine good feeling for which 
they do not generally get credit,' ' argued James Bonwick. 
"Kindness and generosity are readily called forth, while finer 
and more chastened sentiments fail to be discovered. They are 
at hand to strangers calling for relief, and can, in the roughest 
style, show a world of self-denying good will." Such displays 
as that put on before President Grant at Laramie were ex- 
plained to men like Bonwick who said of the Westerners, 
"Their faults, and not their virtues, are carried on the outside." 
He pointed out that they had a horror of being thought any 
better than others, "and are very solicitous to exhibit pre- 
tentiously the worst of their paces. They trot themselves out to 
the very worst advantage. Swaggering, and even bullying, 
they are sensible of displaying the rough, and concealing the 
gentleman. They elbow their way rudely, talk loudly, expec- 
torate furiously, chew disgustingly, and swear profanely."* 3 

Of all the comments written about western character, as 
a product and a part of its environment, those of William 
Baillie-Grohman seem to be the most understanding. "The 
Western man is essentially a cosmopolitan in regard to the 
largeness of his ideas and the unprejudiced sympathy with the 
thoughts, manners, and eccentricities of others. Just as the 
tattered garb of the miner hides often some sterling qualities 
of a strong manhood, the whole community, rough and un- 
polished as it appears to the superficial observer comprises the 
essential characteristics of a great people. Good manners are 
called the final flowers of civilization, some say they are the 
sign of its decay; and as a clever American writer has pointed 
out, the polishing of a people is a slow process. In the case of 
the Western nation, the conditions are of an exceptional kind; 
for not only are those under which manners are to be formed 
glaringly new in the absence of the traditions of caste and of 
history, but they are doubly new in the addition of the dogma 
of equality." 34 




LAND OF THE "COW SERVANTS 



DURING the 1870's, considerable interest in America's last 
frontier developed in England. By then it was clear that the 
placer mining days in that region were nearly over, and with 
the advent of quartz mining there would be a greater demand 
for the investment of capital. The attraction of the mines was 
great and the promise of sudden wealth irresistable, but there 
were other economic possibilities that drew the investor's 
attention. 

Cattle-raising seemed to offer less spectacular oppor- 
tunities than gold mines, but it was an enterprise that was 
more familiar to the average Englishman. He knew nothing of 
gold mining, and his suspicions were aroused from time to 
time as rumors filtered into England that some of his country- 
men were being "taken" by the shrewd Yankee mining pro- 
moters. He did know something about livestock, however, and 
if the reports were true about the vast free grass lands avail- 
able in the West, cattle appeared to be a more certain invest- 
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ment than a hole in the ground. A cattle ranch might even 
offer something more than just a place to make money. To 
many an Englishman who liked to ride and to hunt, there was 
promise of a feudal-type domain in the Far West where the 
"herdsmen" cared for his property while he and his com- 
panions rode after antelope. And if there was any hesitancy 
about beginning such an enterprise in a strange land, there was 
a "Ranch School" in New Mexico \vhere young men of means 
might receive training in the cattle business. 

There were other reasons why the western cattle country 
drew the Britisher. By the 'Seventies, western beef was threat- 
ening stock-raisers in the British Isles. It was the old story, so 
familiar to farmers in the eastern United States, of low over- 
head and mass-production versus smaller operations on older 
land. So great was the British concern, that in one instance a 
newspaper dispatched a reporter to the scene of the cattle 
bonanza "with the view of giving to British farmers, through 
its columns, some trustworthy information on a subject threat- 
ening seriously to affect their welfare namely, the importa- 
tion of dead meat from the Far West." 1 After his visit, the in- 
vestigator tried to encourage farmers at home by telling them 
that western beef would not threaten them so seriously as it 
had been anticipated, and that the alarm felt so keenly in the 
spring of 1877 was unnecessary, because British scientific meth- 
ods would overcome the natural advantages possessed by the 
western cattleman. 2 Reports of this type did not convince the 
English investor, however, who had heard tales of thirty-five 
and forty percent annual return from Wyoming cattle ranches. 
He chose to participate in the benefits of an expanding econ- 
omy, and let those content with smaller profits raise stock at 
home. "** 

Even before the railroad reached the West, assuring the 
stockman transportation for his product to market, there were 
favorable reports of possibilities for cattle-raising on the high 
plains. British travelers of the 'Sixties were not blinded by the 
golden glitter that reflected off the Rockies. They saw oppor- 
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tunities along other lines and pointed them out in their writ- 
ings. Maurice 0. Morris, traveling through Colorado during 
the Civil War, said that the West offered "enormous tempta- 
tions" to the farmer, particularly the English farmer whose 
capital was too small to embark upon farming in Great Britain. 
Anyone in England, he wrote, who had anywhere from eighty 
to two hundred pounds sterling might buy a "semi-improved" 
farm "with a right of grazing over thousands of acres of good 
prairie-land. His horned stock and sheep will increase and mul- 
tiply his capital invested in them in a marvellous way; for 
green crops here are as unknown as unnecessary, and hay, 
which the prairie yields freely, is all the 'wintering' required 
for your animals." 3 The grass might look useless to the new- 
comer, he further explained, but the appearance was mislead- 
ing. Even though it might have the shade of brown paper, 
western bunch grass provided unusual properties of nutrition, 
and cattle turned out in the fall wintered exceedingly well 
without any other feeding.* 

By the late 'Sixties, with the promise of rail transportation 
into even more unsettled parts of the West, the prospects for 
cattlemen became greater. Reverend Foster Zincke told his 
readers that, previously, a lack of transportation and the In- 
dian menace had hindered development of the industry, but 
as the decade of the 'Seventies neared, these obstacles were 
being removed. He predicted that soon the rails would carry 
beef and mutton to the eastern states to sell at a lower figure 
than those places could produce meat. To him, the possibilities 
for the West were unlimited, for if that region could support 
millions of buffalo and other herbivorous animals without the 
care and forethought of man, how many would it accommodate 
under more planned conditions? 5 Doctor William Bell, while 
accompanying General Palmer's Kansas Pacific Railway Com- 
pany surveying party in 1868, was surprised to find western 
cattle actually fat in the month of March. "They had been 
out all winter, without shelter or hay, and the frost was still 
in the ground," he wrote. 6 A year later, a Wyoming visitor 
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said that already the Laramie plains had a reputation for being 
the finest grazing land in the mountain West, and, with the 
exception of Texas, there was no place where cattle could be 
fattened at a smaller cost. 7 

By the 'Seventies, the talk of possibilities had turned to 
that of accomplishments. There were interesting tales about 
high profits and low overhead* In the territory surrounding 
Cheyenne where "the whole talk is of oxen," the cattle were 
said to improve in value approximately five to eight dollars 
per annum per head, while the cost of maintenance was esti- 
mated at one dollar per head. Young men were advised to go 
to Wyoming if they were "desirous of becoming prosperous 
patriarchs" because in that place "flocks and herds are counted 
by tens of thousands, and land is spoken of by the hundred 
square miles." In addition to this, the herds took care of them- 
selves in winter as well as summer, niinimizing the problems 
of management. 8 

To the South, in Colorado, there were early indications 
that suitable range lands were becoming crowded. Allayne 
Legard, who was interested in cattle investment, wrote that 
desirable little valleys, such as the Wet Mountain valley south- 
west of Canon City, were already filled up. He recommended 
the nearby plains region, "utterly incapable of tillage," as the 
next choice for a location. Do not think of northern New 
Mexico for cattle grazing, he warned his readers. "The whole 
of the Mexican population, and many others, white and Indian, 
are such thieves that no profit can be made on stock." Skinner 
and Company, an English organization, had tried that part of 
the country three years previously, he pointed out, and it had 
been obliged to sell out at a sacrifice. 9 

By the mid-' Seventies, Colorado and Kansas cattle were 
ftirnishing most of the eastbound business for the railroads in 
that region, and the volume was increasing daily "as the plains 
are being more extensively stocked." 10 Within a few years, 
prospective ranchers were being advised to try Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, or even risky New Mexico, for Colorado was 
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full. ""Huge as Uncle Sam's possessions available for cattle 
ranges are/" wrote Baillie-Grohman, v 'they are nevertheless 
approaching exhaustion, and, indeed, it would be difficult to 
imagine what possibly could resist the energetic onslaughts of 
his speculative children, pressing Westward with unabating 
impetuosity." 11 Move to Montana, or perhaps Wyoming, unless 
you want to buy land, advised Reginald Aldridge, for only in 
those places will you find open range. 12 

And from places like Montana came the familiar report 
that this was the best grazing country in the world. Like Colo- 
rado, the bunch grass there was nutritious, and the cattle re- 
quired nothing more in the way of feed during the winters. 13 
Englishmen were still impressed, as they had been twenty 
years earlier, with the deceptive appearance of the range. The 
brown bunch grass, cured like hay, seemed, at first glance, to 
be incapable of supporting anything. Yet, "a herd of 5000 head 
will feed the year round and grow fat on a stretch of arid- 
looking table-land, where an English farmer, if he saw it in 
the autumn, would vow there was not sufficient grazing for 
Ms children's donkey." 14 

During the early 'Eighties, enthusiastic reports on cattle 
ranching continued to reach England. "The dead-meat trade is 
only in its infancy," predicted Arthur Pendarves Vivian. "Sci- 
ence has not yet been brought to bear fully on the arrange- 
ments necessary to make its transport an entire success; and 
yet there can be no doubt f or experience has taught us this 
that American dead meat can be delivered in perfect condition 
in English ports." 15 More than that, he added, there were great 
profits to be made in cattle. Look at men like Tim Foley, who 
had come out West just ten years before, penniless. Tim was 
now worth $400,000, and it had all been made from cattle. 16 
Yes, there were great profits, admitted Baillie-Grohman. He 
knew of a half-dozen men in England who were making be- 
tween fifteen and twenty percent per annum. This was, of 
course, less than the Americans claimed one could make. In 
the land of "tall talk, there were tales of thirty-five and forty 
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percent, but this was overdrawn. However, twenty percent was 
sufficient to attract investors. 17 

And there were definite possibilities for success. Many 
young Englishmen, "of good family," were being started each 
year with capital varying in amount from 2,000 to 20,000 
pounds, but lesser amounts also brought results. Americans, 
who "had two or three years ago been railway conductors, 
hotel-keepers, Western merchants, petty civil servants, . . . 
trappers and Indian scouts" w r ere now "trebling their $3,000 
or S4,000." 18 It seemed impossible to do anything but get 
wealthy in this land where "cattle wander about the plain 
or try to wander, for they are so fat they can scarcely move." 19 
There was little overhead, and the profits were consequently 
great. Baillie-Grohman advised prospective ranchers that since 
the cattle grazed on free public lands, only provisions, horses, 
and ranch buildings had to be paid for, the latter costing be- 
tween sixty and one hundred pounds. There were the cowboys' 
wages, of course, and they would cost around six pounds 
monthly, but the cowboy was well worth that for he could 
care for around a thousand head of stock out on the range. 20 
There were other attractions, too, and these appealed par- 
ticularly to the English character. The cattle domain offered 
outdoor life "in a temperate zone, in the most delightfully 
bracing climate in the world," and best of all, in a location 
where "manly sport is an ever-present element." 21 

As the decade of the 'Eighties progressed, there were in- 
creasing words of caution to investors. Even Baillie-Grohman, 
who was enthusiastic about prospects in the business, warned 
that on the northern ranges cattle would meet extremes in 
climate and the risk of pleuro-pneumonia. In addition to this, 
he pointed out that since 1875 freight rates had been advancing 
while the Chicago price for meat had declined. Then there 
were the expected losses. Of the one hundred ranches he had 
visited, he found that the average had lost about five percent, 
while some claimed seven, and even ten percent. 22 By the end 
of the 'Eighties these figures were considered low and were re- 
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garded with envy by those who had experienced the "hard 
winters/ 1 The Englishman modified his warning by quoting 
the Royal Commissioners on Agricultural Interests who had 
predicted that under ordinary conditions, with no bad luck, 
cattlemen might expect a substantial return. 23 Reginald Al- 
dridge also felt that the day of huge profits was now over. He 
asked himself the question: "Will it pay to raise cattle?" and 
answered it by saying, "It has paid, and I do not see any reason 
why it should not continue to pay; though it is not at all likely 
that profits will ever again be so large as they have been in the 
last few years." 24 

Before long travelers were warning their countrymen that 
cattle ranches could no longer afford extravagant or careless 
management. They "will not always pay handsome dividends 
if called upon to support fancy managers, separate establish- 
ments for hands and master, tribes of servants, four-in-hands, 
trotters, good cellars and cooks," warned Francis. "They may 
do this when cattle are 'booming,' but the fluctuations in the 
value of stock are enormous, and periods of depression recur 
at intervals, when even the economic ranchero finds difficulty 
in making both ends meet." 25 John Baumann, who had covered 
the West, studying the cattle business, also thought that the 
"halcyon days of enormous fortunes rapidly made are past." 
He pointed out that grazing lands were now extremely hard to 
find. "The granger with spade and plough drives before him 
the cattle-man, who himself in former years drove out the 
aboriginal Indian," he wrote, indicating that the day of the 
"sod-buster" was not far off. 26 These developments were coming 
home to investors in England in even stronger language. Divi- 
dends were constantly reduced, and, with the ever-sensitive 
"pocket-nerve" being tweaked, complaints arose loudly. 
"Limited companies were formed in England to acquire and 
work these [cattle ranches], but whatever benefit may have 
accrued to original vendors and to intermediaries, the share- 
holders have for the most part experienced the fate of so many 
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who have embarked in other transatlantic speculations," wrote 
a disgruntled Englishman. 27 

With the realization that the "beef bonanza" was tapering 
off to a point where only careful management could give any 
promise of success, English and American owners alike began 
to husband their resources. If they had not yet learned it, they 
soon realized that success or failure in the battle with the ele- 
ments depended largely upon the skill and knowledge of their 
hired hands. Careless cowboys who did not have the employer's 
interests at heart, could easily cost him a fortune. British ranch 
owners, at first often disdainful of their hired "herdsmen," 
soon came to respect toe-individuals who worked in aU kinds 
of weather, for low wages, and under trying conditions, with- 
out any word of complaint or criticism. Before long the owner 
developed a deep admiration for the hands who were fiercely 
proud of their "outfit" and bent all efforts in the direction of 
making it superior to any in the vicinity. 

The esprit de corps which characterized the members of 
an outfit was a good and healthy sign, but to occasianal visitors, 
fresh from England, this pride in one's organization frequently 
appeared to be no more than individual bombast. Rose Fender 
(Lady Gregge-Hopwood) was not at all favorably impressed 
by what she saw in Wyoming during the 'Eighties. She called 
the cowboy "a strange creature, quite unlike any other of his 
fellow men, and all he does must be done with swagger and 
noise. ... I did not like the cowboys; they impressed me as 
brutal and cowardly, besides being utterly devoid of manners 
or good feeling." 28 Rudyard Kipling saw very little more than 
this while he was in Wyoming. To him, these unwashed 
knights of the range were "picturesque ruffians with long spurs, 
hooded stirrups, slouch hats, fur weather-cloths over their 
knees, and pistol-butts easy to hand." 29 The cowhand, inde- 
pendent, and secure in the knowledge that he stood high in the 
average Westerner's eyes, paid little heed to such attitudes. He 
treated the disdain of "dudes" and "topshelfers" with an 
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amused tolerance and sometimes a downright pity. Now and 
then their notions even amused him. In New Mexico, for ex- 
ample, there arrived a young Englishman, fresh from college, 
who did nothing to cover his reluctance about eating with what 
he called. "Aw, the cow servants, you know." The cowpoke 
who overheard the remark was so delighted that he spread its 
sentiment among his fellows, who in turn carried the story to 
neighboring outfits. Before long the term became almost a 
standard reference to punchers in a large section of New 
Mexico, 30 

Those who came to know the cowboy wanted to learn 
more about him. Where did he come from? What were his 
characteristics? Did he really live up to his legendary reputa- 
tion? Baillze-Grohman decided that these men could be divided 
into two classes, the division based upon their points of origin. 
He said that one class came from Texas and that these men 
were unexcelled in their trade, their only limitation being their 
wild reputations. The other class came from states like Mis- 
souri or from the Pacific slopes, with Oregon contributing 
heavily to this latter group. 31 Another writer made much the 
same conclusion, giving credit to Missouri, Illinois and Iowa 
for contributing the cowboy population to the West. 32 

At work the cowhand was a serious, dust-laden, workman 
who rode long hours, slept under the stars, and ate coarse food. 
Englishmen noticed that he did not use a type of saddle with 
which they were familiar that which the cowboy referred to 
as a "pancake saddle" but a heavy Mexican-type saddle, de- 
signed for rough work. A future Lord Chief Justice of England 
was impressed by the utility and comfort of this type seat and 
wrote a description of it in his diary. "In front, instead of our 
pommel, is a perpendicular arm not without its advantages as 
a support but principally useful as a means of attaching con- 
veniently the lasso or any less interesting rope, any small bag- 
gage, etc., while behind, the saddle rises abruptly, fixing the 
seat, so to speak, securely. I have now ridden a good deal in the 
north and west in this saddle, and like it greatly." 33 Mounted 
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in this utilitarian fashion, the cowhand moved along with his 
stock, kneeing his mount expertly around the plodding animals 
before him, often talking persuasively to them or even soothing 
them with the plaintive song of the prairies. Nele Loring told 
his reading audience that nothing excited cattle so much as the 
human voice, except perhaps the human figure on foot. '-Your 
genuine cowboy never shouts at his cattle," he wrote. "It is 
permissible to curse cattle, but this should be done in a conver- 
sational tone of voice, and you must depend for your effect, not 
upon noise, but upon a nice taste in profanity." 34 

The cowboy's headquarters bore no resemblance to 
thrifty-looking, neat, English farms. Because the stockman 
felt that his residence was temporary, that search for new and 
better range would probably cause Mm to move, he did little 
to improve the appearance of his ranch buildings. Shepherd 
characterized the usual buildings as u poor" and said they were 
built in Russian style "of logs joggled at the ends." The stable 
was normally not much more than a mere shed, badly con- 
structed, in which the animals stamped in piles of manure. At 
ranches where a half-dozen cow hands had to be wintered, 
there was provided a bunkhouse with "bunks [at] one end of 
the room, a huge fireplace at the other, from which the mound 
of hot ashes, topped by two enormous logs, fills the rooms with 
light and heat." 35 With this the cowboy seemed satisfied and 
any attempt to improve appearances was frequently unappre- 
ciated. William French, telling of his ranching days in New 
Mexico, described the reception which his efforts toward im- 
provement received. "Wilson and I set out a lot of trees, both 
shade and fruit, and prepared the ground for a kitchen-garden, 
which well repaid us in late years. Our first attempts were 
looked upon by the old-time cow-punchers with disapproval. 
Fresh vegetables on a cow ranch were considered a desecra- 
tion." Even the results of such agricultural projects met with 
rejection. "We harvested our first potatoes, and Wilson and I 
were proud of them; but the cowboys looked askance and pro- 
nounced them only fit food for a 'granger/ The average 
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puncher's idea of luxury (excepting pie) was something put 
up in a tin can." 36 

Leisure moments brought temptations of amusement and 
rough humor. Nothing caused more delight than the show 
which resulted when a '"pilgrim" could be persuaded to board 
some bald-faced bucker, soberly guaranteed to be "plumb 
gentle. " Baillie-Grohman was a victim of such a ruse and wrote 
a detailed description of his experience astride a plunging, sun- 
fishing range pony. "A few stray bucks, with intervals between 
each, are easy enough to weather," he admitted. "It is the con- 
tinuance and the amazing rapidity that accomplish the rout of 
riders not trained to such horses from youth. The first buck, 
lifting you perhaps only a couple of inches from the pigskin, 
shakes you; the second, following so quickly as hardly to leave 
you time to ascertain that the first is over, puzzles you; the 
third makes you lose your balance; the fourth pitches and 
tosses you; and the fifth accomplishes the brute's design, 
namely, dumping you off." 37 

Not every guest in the western country had the privilege, 
as in the case of Baillie-Grohman, of participating in the cow- 
boys' fun. Many were not even witnesses, and had to be content 
with stories they had heard of such boisterous attempts at horse 
play. Reverend Alfred Gurney was told a tale, which he as- 
sured his readers came to him "on good authority," about a 
Frenchman whose high-heeled Parisian boots excited the cur- 
iosity of some cow hands. The story, which did nothing to 
damage the cowboy legend, related how the guest was sur- 
rounded by the group and instructed to dance. The request 
was emphasized by pistol shots taken at the dancer's heels. 
"So persuasively urged," wrote the fascinated cleric, "he was 
constrained to caper about with surprising agility, nor was he 
permitted to slacken without being promptly reminded by a 
renewal of the cow-boys' music that the entertainment must 
proceed." 38 Gurney's account of life in the raw out on the west- 
ern ranges must have entranced his listeners when he returned 
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home. They were probably convinced that all they had heard 
was true, for here was a man who had actually been there. 

The West did not have to await the closing of the frontier 
for the establishment of its myth. As early as the 'Eighties 
there were suggestions that it was present, or shortly w r ould be. 
John Baumann lived long enough among the cowboys to reach 
some interesting conclusions about their role as mythical char- 
acters. "The cowboy has at the present day become a person- 
age: nay, more, he is rapidly becoming a mythical one," wrote 
Baumann in 1887. "Distance is doing for him what lapse of 
time did for the heroes of antiquity. His admirers are investing 
him with all manner of romantic qualities; they descant upon 
his manifold virtues and his pardonable weaknesses as if he 
were a demigod, and I have no doubt that before long there 
will be ample material for any philosophic inquirer wiio may 
wish to enlighten the world as to the cause and meaning of the 
cowboy myth. Meanwhile the true character of the cowboy has 
become obscured, his genuine qualities are lost in fantastic 
tales of impossible daring and still, of dare-devil equitation and 
unexampled endurance." What, then, was the true picture of 
this supposedly romantic figure who swept across the plains, 
in search of occasions for derring-do? Baumann admitted that 
the cowboy was possessed of certain qualities which caused 
TriTn to stand apart from many lesser men, but held that the 
picture had been badly overdrawn. "It is true he is brave and 
independent; he is reckless of his own life, and pays small 
heed to the lives of others; but he is not one of those who seek 
the bubble reputation by meaningless folly and overbearing 
swagger. He is in the main a loyal, long-enduring, hard-work- 
ing fellow, grit to the backbone, and tough as whipcord; per- 
forming his arduous and often dangerous duties and living his 
comfortless life, without a word of complaint about the many 
privations he has to undergo." 39 

Even before Baumann wrote his version of the myth, 
there were others who suggested it, perhaps less explicitly. 
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J. S. Tait, of Tail, Denman and Company, ''Cattle Ranch and 
Land Brokers," quoted a Scotch journalist when writing his 
book TJie Cattle Fields of tlie Far West: Their Present and Fu- 
ture^ in 1884. "The stories one hears about the wild cowboy 
and Ms freaks are mostly mythical; cowboys do get on a spree 
and run amuck once in a while, but not in the settled parts, 
and, generally speaking, they are a very harmless part of the 
community. Drunkenness is very rare at least to me it seemed 
so, and I watched for it curiously." 40 

Rather than a brawling, bullying frontier character, 
tinged with homicidal tendencies, the cowboy presented him- 
self as a hard-working, often lonesome, individual, who, when 
led to the trough of "civilization," drank deeply of its offerings. 
His sprees, so spectacular to the observer, were much less fre- 
quent than the witnesses imagined, but that fact did not serve 
to lessen their fascination. John Fox recalled his first sight of 
the Wild West in action as he saw it at Carbon, Wyoming, and 
recorded it in his memoirs. The scene was one of a cowboy and 
a girl, pounding their horses through the streets at dawn, both 
yelling, and the man fixing shots from his revolver. "He was 
evidently well 'lit up' and the noisy female rode astride her 
pony, her long hair streaming behind her. She had on nothing 
but a chemise!" Fox admitted that "to a very green young man, 
born and raised in the sleepiest, most conservative little country 
town in Wessex, this was Life with a capital L." 41 There were 
undoubtedly a good many other green young men who saw 
displays no less astounding, and the vivid impression never left 
them. Those who lived long with the cowboy learned that these 
things did happen but it was their very infrequency which 
made them worthy of note. 

Men like Baillie-Grohman found the average stockman to 
be of a "thrifty, energetic, and very hospitable class." 42 They 
were tough and unyielding when the occasion demanded it. 
Their cow hands were the same, and stood fiercely behind 
their "boss," ready to fight for that which they considered 
theirs. Yet, despite characteristics of individualism, they were 
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willing, as no place on earth, to help their fellow men. Their 
neighbors' stray cattle were turned back to their owners, pre- 
venting losses that might easily have mounted into significant 
figures, and they expected treatment in kind from the recip- 
ients of such courtesies. In parts of the West the cattlemen 
were the first to people the land, and the places they settled 
possessed a terrain that for years could not have, under any 
conditions, fallen before the plow. As Baillie-Grohman said, 
not a few western cities existed solely because of the cattle- 
man, and parts of Wyoming and Montana would certainly 
have remained unpeopled for some years longer had it not 
been for his efforts. 43 

This, then, was the "land of the cow servant." It was a 
land of booms, legends, and rapid growth. Out of its emergence 
and development came the foundation for a peaceful and 
pastoral civilization one whose members could drive into 
town on Saturday night and take in a "real western" which 
would depict for them the story of how their forebears had 
"conquered the West" for them. And they could tell them- 
selves, "Boy, she must've been a stem-winder then!" 
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DURING the latter nineteenth century years, no place on the 
earth's surface seemed to offer more all around attractions to 
the British than the American West. There were locations 
where money could be made more rapidly, but there were very 
few where it could be made more comfortably. The main spine 
of the Rockies offered unlimited opportunities for mining in- 
vestment; the high plains, lying in the shadows of that range, 
presented a rolling sea of grass, ready for stock or for the plow; 
and the whole region was blessed with a bracing climate which 
attracted both the healthy and the ailing. As if this were not 
enough, the land was heavily populated with all types of game, 
large and small, while in the cold mountain streams resided 
the world's most spirited trout. To the Englishman, this was 
made to order. If he could get to this climatic and economic 
paradise, he did. If not, he sent his sons, particularly the second 
sons whose opportunities at home were necessarily limited by 
the custom of primogeniture. 
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If opportunities for financial gain sometimes proved to be 
something less than promised, there was no dissatisfaction 
over the advance billing of the climate. "Whatever may be the 
demerits of the West in the eyes of some," said Baillie-Groh- 
maru "no one has ever dared to question the amazingly in- 
spiriting qualities of the atmosphere of these trans-Missourian 
highlands. Dry and sparkling as perhaps none other on the 
globe, it seems to be composed not of one-fifth, but of five-fifths 
of oxygen. As your city-worn lungs inhale it, fresh life is in- 
fused into your whole being, and you feel that it is air which 
has never before been breathed." To support his contention, the 
English hunter related how r he had advised one of his ailing 
American friends to try the high climate and after some time 
had passed, he happened to meet the guide w T ho had worked 
for the sick man. The guide related ho\v, upon first meeting, 
he thought his employer was "kinder coffiny-looking; that he 
appeared to walk about only to save funeral expenses." Three 
weeks later this same individual was seen, with a crippled bear 
after him, frantically climbing up a tree "as if every darned 
thing on him, boots and all, wanted to climb." 1 This action, 
observed the guide, announced the patient's complete recovery. 

In the late 'Sixties, Doctor Bell predicted that as soon as a 
railroad reached New Mexico, thriving watering-places would 
arise to greet the onrush of invalids from the cities. The dry 
air of the Rocky Mountains was most invigorating, wrote the 
Doctor, particularly in the uplands of New Mexico where the 
magnificence of the climate would defy exaggeration. 2 Far to 
the north, in Montana, there was similar praise. That terri- 
tory's climate was described as "singularly dry, pure and ex- 
hilarating." The enthusiast overstepped himself, however, and 
swore that there were no blizzards there such as plagued the 
other states and territories. This was in 1885. There is no ques- 
tion about the fact that Montana's newest booster must have 
returned to England that year, for very shortly this blizzard- 
less land was to see its cattle industry nearly wiped out by 
arctic blasts. 3 
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Colorado received higher praise for its climate than any 
other part of the West. And it received more Englishmen. One 
of them happily reported that Colorado was almost an English 
reserve with almost every third ranch belonging to that group 
of nationals. 4 They came to visit, or perhaps to speculate. Many 
who had no intention of staying were so attracted by the cli- 
mate that they settled down permanently. Large numbers of 
both English and Americans came to improve their failing 
health. J. E. Liller, the English editor of Out West, published 
at Colorado Springs, estimated in 1872 that one-third of the 
territory's population consisted of "reconstructed invalids." 
He predicted that within a few years the region would be 
recognized as the "Sanitarium of the World." 5 Rose Kingsley 
and Isabella Bird both wrote that it was the ideal location for 
people suffering from pulmonary diseases. Even winter days 
were not severe and sufferers could spend most days of the year 
outside. 6 

So great was the Briton's enthusiasm over the climate that 
he was often inclined to go along with the native American's 
quality of exaggeration in the matter. Not only was the air re- 
ferred to as being lite champagne, so exhilarating was it, but 
when rain came it was "dry." Californians doubtless pricked 
up their ears at this development only to learn that the claim- 
ant referred to the lack of moisture in the air immediately after 
rainfall, thus giving rise to the expression "dry rain." T 

If Baillie-Grohman was right, Ponce de Leon missed an 
opportunity by not going West, for this was a land where men 
appeared to grow younger, not older. It made one believe the 
plainsman's claim that out West men took twice as much kill- 
ing, and horse-thieves had to hang five minutes longer than 
anywhere else before dying. 8 Charles Russell, taking a long 
draught of morning air, asked one of the natives, "Does any- 
one ever die here?" "Very few," was the answer. "They had 
to shoot a man a little further west to give their cemetery a 
start. . . ."* 

Colorado's climate seemed to defy death at every turn. 
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Townshend advised those who had but one lung that this was 
the place. 10 Why. said another, there just was not anything you 
could do to get sick in such a climate. He quoted a friend who 
said: :c l once knew a man who tried to make himself ill in 
order to get off serving on a jury. He ate nothing but fat pork 
and drank nothing but lemonade for a week, but he couldn't 
do it, sir. The air that you breathe in Colorado enables you to 
avoid anything." 11 

But not everyone seemed to appreciate these wonderful 
recuperative properties. The sharp-tongued Lady Carbutt ad- 
mitted that she had heard of a case of consumption cured by 
the wonderful Colorado climate, but, she said sympathetically, 
"The poor fellow was obliged to remain there for the rest of his 
life." 12 Another tourist, who was not seeking a health cure, was 
constantly asked what his particular ailment was. Tiring of 
this procedure, he lay in wait for the next questioner, and 
answered him bitingly: "Anno Domini is my chief ailment." 13 
Had Baillie-Grohman been the recipient of this blast, he might 
have insisted that even this malady could be cured, since here 
people grew young, rather than old. 

Despite exaggerations and jokes about the wonderful 
mountain climate, there was general agreement that it fur- 
nished an enormous attraction. In the 'Sixties, Zincke called it 
"just about the most perfect in the world," 14 and a few years 
later Sir Rose Lambart Price was to characterize the autumn 
months as "the very quintessence of perfection of climate." 15 So 
rich was the air that it even prevented fatigue, but provided 
instead a feeling of being "wholesomely tired," allowing one 
to get up the next day feeling completely refreshed." 18 Some 
of the travelers drank of the champagne air so deeply that they 
were even persuaded to go along with local boosters who ex- 
tolled the West's climatic virtues in terms of grand exaggera- 
tion. But even the most conservative of men and women 
showed no reluctance to admit their enjoyment of brisk atmos- 
phere and cool summer nights. 

Although the climate was a great attraction, and many 
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invalids came West because of it, there were more concrete 
reasons why hundreds of British invaded the high plains and 
mountain areas during the late Victorian years. Inglis Palgrave 
advised his countrymen that: '"The United States offers a better 
field for investment than the United Kingdom, . . . because 
in a new country with a steady form of government, with a 
good soil, a good climate, and an enterprising race there are so 
many more openings for the profitable employment of money 
than in a long-settled country like the United Kingdom. And 
the advantage is the greater as the investor moves westward 
from the Atlantic coast." 17 All the western states, commented 
another prospective investor, held great opportunities. "Money 
makes money, with amazing rapidity in Western America; few 
local bankers in either Texas, Kansas, or Colorado now draw 
less than 50 per cent on the capital they originally invested. 
. . ." 1S An Englishman who had invested 30,000 pounds in 
Colorado, advised a newcomer to put his money into cattle; but 
other Englishmen, in Denver, said that since money was ex- 
cessively scarce iri the West, anywhere from ten to eighteen 
percent could be made by simply loaning money. 19 A return of 
twelve to fifteen percent was predicted by another observer 
who advised that loans could be made to farmers with perfect 
security. Any capitalist could then come to such a place as 
Colorado, enjoy the delightful climate, and live comfortably 
off his invested income. 20 

There were also opportunities for the small investor, or 
even the workingman. Thomas Carson, who professed to hate 
trade in any form, had to admit that in more than one instance 
he had seen traders come into the western land with nothing 
more than a pack on their backs and in a few years they "would 
own half the country/ 521 As early as the 'Sixties, tradesmen 
were said to average between four and six dollars a day, and 
their assistants "who in England would hardly aspire to earn- 
ing anything," often received as much as two and three dollars 
daily. Hotel waiters earned thirty to forty dollars per month 
while the cook could command the sum of $150, 22 
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Mining ventures were a great attraction to the British. 
Although they complained that the high cost of labor militated 
against the full development of mineral deposits, they saw that 
capital invested in the mines could show excellent returns. In 
the early 'Seventies, Legard saw opportunities for anyone pos- 
sessing upward of 20,000 pounds in the smelting business, and 
predicted that any such investment ought to bring at least 100 
percent return. 23 At this early date there was even speculation 
over the prospects for other deposits such as coal and iron. One 
writer accurately forecast Pueblo, Colorado's, role as the "Pitts- 
burgh of the West/ 524 

Unfortunately, numerous unhappy experiences served to 
mate British investors extremely careful about mining specu- 
lation. Such swindles as that of the "Emma" mine in Utah 
frightened English capital away from other possible locations. 
In the mid-'Seventies, Townshend complained that very little 
machinery was to be found in Colorado's San Juan district and 
charged the condition directly to the Emma affair which had 
been so costly to English investors. Worse than that, he added, 
the mining laws of Colorado were so weak that "any English 
capitalist is a downright fool to buy a mine in this district; for 
the moment he proves it a good one all the swindling sharks for 
fifty miles around appear, and combine to oust him legally, or 
in a few instances by force." Among the swindling sharks 
seemed to be a number of lawyers who made it a practice to 
question all English titles. "Lawyers in high official positions 
actually buy claims adjacent to English ones to raise a disputed 
boundary question; and the only court in America in or for 
which Englishmen have the slightest confidence or respect 
the Supreme Court of the United States has, until this year 
[1876], been practically closed to them, owing to Colorado 
being a Territory only." 26 

There were other obstacles. Lord Dunraven wrote that 
Montana had not lived up to its potentialities as a gold-produc- 
ing country, but it was not because of any lack of minerals 
there. At this time, 1874, miners were still obliged to "wash the 
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gulch" because there were no transportation facilities avail- 
able for doing heavy hauling. The long and arduous wagon trip 
to Corinne, Utah, the nearest station on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, made freight rates prohibitive. Even the cost of haulage 
from mining sites to the Missouri river, not to mention the hun- 
dreds of miles to be traveled by water, meant that quartz 
mining had to wait until the day of the railroad. 27 

Less promising as a means of sudden wealth was agricul- 
ture, but many a man who gave up his miner's pick in despair 
found a steady income on the nearby plains. Legard, visiting 
some American friends on their Colorado farm, characterized 
them as "Yanks of a better sort who have wasted their fortunes 
in mines, and are now reconstructing it by agriculture." 28 There 
must have been hundreds of other families who followed the 
same pattern of hurrying to the bonanza, only to be hurled 
back upon a means of livelihood more familiar to them. 

Until the latter part of the century, only Colorado seems to 
have been regarded very highly as a place for tilling the soil. 
Wyoming was referred to as a "state where the bare mention 
of agriculture raises a laugh of derision," and Arizona was 
called a "blooming garden" compared with it. 29 The country 
west of Salt Lake City was correctly characterized as offering 
"larger and more favourable opportunities for successful star- 
vation than any other section of America," 30 while in Montana, 
where some farming was carried on, the scene was heavily 
dominated by the stockmen. Isabelle Randall wrote that Mon- 
tana farmers were disdainfully called "grangers," by the stock- 
men, who were the local kings, and in that country all laws 
seemed to be framed to suit the needs of the latter. 31 

The development of the mining industry partially ex- 
plains why agricultural pursuits were taken up earlier in Colo- 
rado than in its neighboring territories. The day of the '59er 
brought a large population, one which had to be fed, and By the 
time the placer mines had been exhausted, railroad transporta- 
tion was available. This meant that heavy machinery could be 
shipped in and ores could be sent out. The mining population, 
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rather than moving on, for the large part settled down to work 
the quartz mines and a continuous demand for food resulted. 
In a place like Wyoming, there was no important gold strike 
and there was little railroad development, aside from the main 
line to the Pacific. Hence the day of the "granger*' was to be 
there delayed. In Montana no rail transportation was available 
until the 'Eighties and this territory's remote location meant 
that little more than subsistence agriculture would appear until 
rails were laid in the region. 

Meanwhile, in Colorado, agriculture flourished. An article 
which appeared in The Fortnightly Review for Janaury, 1880, 
stated that Colorado's population was growing very rapidly and 
that about half of it was engaged, directly, in mining an in- 
dustry which demands a food supply. "This large mining popu- 
lation affords a species of agricultural produce. Agriculture is 
thus conducted under specially favourable local circum- 
stances." 32 English readers were advised that Colorado could 
not only produce all the crops and vegetables grown at home, 
but many others that were normally produced only in the 
warmer climates. Such items as corn, sugar beets, and tomatoes 
grew readily, and in the southern part of the state grapes, 
peaches, and plums were produced with no effort at all. 33 

As in all western states, the principal agricultural problem 
was water. Although the mountain watersheds furnished an 
annual run-off, rainfall was light, and without irrigation agri- 
cultural pursuits were extremely difficult to follow. "This dry- 
ness of atmosphere is the difficulty, the only difficulty, in Colo- 
rado," wrote Charles Russell. "They have little rain and can 
do little or nothing in the way of cultivation unless they can 
get water for irrigation." 34 But where irrigation water was 
available, as it was at such places as Greeley, agriculture was 
a very lucrative business. As Legard pointed out, Colorado's 
mineral wealth was great, and that fact drew, and would con- 
tinue to draw, a large population, which in turn would keep 
considerable money in circulation. The miners would "not pro- 
duce one single article of food for themselves," and conse- 
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quently their great numbers meant an excellent market for 
foodstuffs, at the highest prices. 33 

In general, Englishmen were urged by their traveling 
friends to accept Horace Greeley's advice. The Mountain West 
offered a final opportunity to select virgin land and to partici- 
pate in the benefits of an expanding economy. For gentlemen 
who did not wish to engage in labor or trade, there was ample 
opportunity for investment in mining, cattle ranching, or agri- 
culture. Lands of estate size could be obtained cheaply and 
those of relatively modest means in England could elevate 
themselves much more rapidly than it might be possible at 
home. 

And there was room in the West for all economic levels. 
English farmers who found rents hard to pay, or had complaints 
about the want of sunshine, should come to Colorado, said 
James Barclay. Here was a country "where sunshine is abun- 
dant all the year round, and where the supply of water to then- 
crops is not dependent on the capricious clouds, but is drawn 
through irrigating channels from streams that never dry up." 
The situation in such a delightful place was said to be "pe- 
culiarly favourable to agriculture and stock raising." 36 

Yes, come out West, said the travelers, but think of Colo- 
rado first, for here was a "State more known by name to Eng- 
lish folk than many older ones; settlers, sportsmen, cattlemen, 
farmers, miners, invalids, have all had a say on the subject; the 
climate, the mountains, the scenery have all been praised." It 
was a place, said Shepherd, where many had found homes, 
some had found fortunes, and others "had left their all." There 
were still openings in the 'Eighties, he advised, and a new life 
could be easily started there. But be careful about the natives. 
"The Americans tell you that all Englishmen inherit money 
from their parents, for which information they quote their 
newspapers as sufficient authority. The great purpose of Nature 
is to relieve this plethora by transferring the cash into the 
pockets of Jonathan; this is called developing our resources by 
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Eastern capital and consists mainly of selling land, stocks, 
shares, etc." 

Hundreds of British answered the call. Scotch cattle com- 
panies became famous in Wyoming and Montana; Englishmen 
dominated settlements like Colorado Springs, and Colorado 
itself became "England beyond the Missouri;" all over the 
Mountain West, from Mexico to Canada. Englishmen covered 
the land, searching for health and fortune. They found a cli- 
mate which made "the children rude and boisterous from too 
great vitality; 7 ' one whose winters w r ere "fierce and frantic" 
but not damp and uncongenial like those at home. 38 They met 
people wiio were rough-hewn, but friendly and honest, and as 
open as the land itself. Into this community, new and often 
raw, came the conservative Briton. After the first shocking im- 
mersion in the swirl of a frontier society, he usually entered the 
quest for gain, alongside his American cousin, with the vigor 
of an Elizabethan sea dog on the trail of a Spanish galleon. 




THE DESCENDANTS 
OF MR. COOPER'S INDIANS 



ONE of the West's greatest disappointments to the British was 
the American Indian. Instead of the tall, erect figure, of 
aquiline profile and bronzed countenance promised by the 
writers, the traveler saw a dirty, depressed "blanket Indian," 
humbly begging for small coins, existing in unbelievable filth. 
Of course, it is true, that the average tourist saw only those 
Indians who lingered around railroad depots or near towns. If 
he traveled in the late 'Sixties, what he saw presented a contrast 
to what he might have seen had he been able to visit the more 
independent tribes. Toward the end of the century the railroad- 
station Indian represented pretty well the degradation suffered 
by all of his brothers, who by this time had been "civilized." 
All during the period there were a few British sportsmen who 
penetrated untraveled parts of the West, visiting Army posts 
along the way, and they gained a better insight of the Indian, 
and the Indian problem, than most of their countrymen. They 
actually saw some of the higher-type natives, and, added to 
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this, they gained considerable information by discussing the 
subject with Army men they met along the frontier. 

But no matter who they were, Pullman observers or ex- 
perienced huntsmen familiar with the land, they reflect a gen- 
eral disappointment in the red man and in the solution of his 
"problem." The gap between actuality and the ideal of the 
beau sauvage, with wiiich they had grown up, was disappoint- 
ingly wide. Lady Theodora Guest saw her first American In- 
dian in the 'Nineties and she wrote down the words "horrible- 
looking, dirty and miserable" in her travel notes. To her great 
disappointment she noted that they "had a stupid, almost idiotic 
expression of countenance, which quite destroyed any senti- 
ments of chivalry about them, which might have lingered in 
my mind from the days of Cooper's novels." 1 Charles Russell, 
the jurist, felt much the same way and he was a little nettled 
at the novelist for having led him on. "Fenimore Cooper has in- 
vested the American Indians with Spartan qualities and virtues 
and with a simple dignity and grace peculiarly attractive," he 
said. "If his descriptions were true and did not originate in his 
own poetic mind, the Indians of to-day are greatly degenerate." 
If the latter were the case, he thought, it must certainly be due 
to the cruelty with which the whites had effected their con- 
quest. In the struggle the Indians must have lost their best 
characteristics in exchange for the worst qualities of their con- 
querors. 2 At any rate, the results were most disappointing and 
disillusioning. 

Indians who took up their posts at the various railway sta- 
tions, hopeful of turning a penny by letting tourists view the 
first Americans, failed to please the customers. They were, said 
Aitfcen, "a wretched, dirty lot, quite different from the c noble 
red Indian' of the novelist." The children did the begging by 
performing feats of skill with a bow and arrow before the 
astonished onlookers, while the old bucks "sat in their dignity 
and dirt, and looked on." s Other rail passengers reported that 
the Indians they saw participated more fully in the begging. 
As one of them said, there "wasn't much fun in the specimens 
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of the noble red men" he met. They were "generally shoeless, 
covered with red blankets, in an idle sort of way begging 'quar- 
ters' from passengers, which is immediately exchanged for 
whiskey, or disposed of by gambling, to which they are passion- 
ately addicted." He thought they were "very little removed in 
intellect from the dogs which follow them/' 4 The Viscountess 
of Avonmore was appalled at what she encountered. In Wyo- 
ming the Indians collected around the railroad cars and "be- 
sieged the doors and windows, and were wildly importunate for 
white bread and cakes/' She saw them as famished-looking 
creatures, wretched in the extreme, subsisting on charity. They 
had fallen into "the lowest degradation to which humanity 
can descend." 5 

The British visitors were universally dismayed at what 
they viewed. They were also perplexed. If Cooper had not been 
a liar, then what process had transformed this child of nature 
into a state of physical and moral depravity? Was the hunter, 
Parker Gillmore, right when he accused the American people of 
inhumanity without parallel in their treatment of the Indian? 
Were they guilty of acting contrary to their professed religion, 
as he charged? No, said most of those who thought about the 
matter, the American government had a policy which was phil- 
anthropical at least in theory. The trouble was, the theory 
seemed to be most popular in the East, while the West looked 
for a solution more practical, and sudden, in its nature. Hep- 
worth Dixon, as early as the mid-'Sixties, pointed out that a 
wide divergence of opinion separated the two sections with re- 
gard to Indian policy. "The Eastern cities are all for rose-water 
and baby-talk; the Western cities are all for revolvers and 
bowie-knives. Each section has its sentiment and its passion. In 
Boston no one believes that a red Indian can do wrong; in 
Denver no one believes that a red Indian can do right. Each 
party accuses the other of ignorance and petulance. . . ." T 

If the government policy was philanthropic, then why was 
it not carried out? The fact that there was a lack of desire on the 
part of some of its citizens, such as the Westerners, answers the 
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question, in part. A good many of the British felt that in addi- 
tion to this, there was a general disinclination on the part of the 
^'servants of democracy/' particularly in the Indian bureau, to 
carry out higher policy. Vivian was willing to go so far as to lay 
the principal blame for Indian wars on the Indian bureau 
agents who robbed their charges systematically. He accused the 
bureau of corruption, from top to bottom, and said that he had 
been told how "goods sent as free gifts by the Government are 
often sold by the officials to the Indians actually before they 
have been unloaded from the waggon in which they have been 
brought to the post, and that a single blanket is not unfre- 
quently cut in half and sold as two!" 8 

The agents, said angry observers, were the only pro- 
tective link between the Indians and the anxious settlers who 
would despoil them of all they had. When this link failed, the 
Indian had no protection. The philanthropic government un- 
fortunately appointed "corrupt place-hunters, ignorant of their 
[Indian] language and customs" to superintend delicate rela- 
tions with the white population. 9 And with what result? "Seeds 
that will not grow, implements that will not work, are foisted 
upon the unsuspecting children of the prairie, and their pen- 
sions pocketed by the unprincipaled [sic} carpet-baggers from 
Washington. The poor Indian's patience becomes exhausted, 
and his family famishing, he rises in his wrath, and white 
massacres are the result." 10 

Another charge laid at the American government's door 
was its inability to live up to treaties with the Indians. Not only 
did the government coop its Indians up on relatively small 
reservations, but worse, it failed to keep the surge of pioneers 
and miners off the restricted areas. It would be better, said 
Alfred George, to let the Indians fare as best they could with the 
merchant and the missionary, than to reduce them to a small 
section, then starve them, and finally drive them out of their 
residual domains. 11 Occurrences like these, said William How- 
ard Russell, furnished "another indictment against . . . title 
form of government which Americans exalt as the most perfect 
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of human institutions."' Here was a central government so weak 
that it could not even honor treaties made with its Indian tribes 
and hence it was unable to enforce its obligations or maintain 
its integrity. Like George, he also opposed the principle of reser- 
vations, believing that segregation was not the answer to the 
problem. What was the answer? The Indians must be absorbed 
"as educated communities in the agricultural life of the na- 
tion.'' 12 This was written in 1882. 

What did the Westerner think about the problem? "When 
you ask a Western man his views on the Indian question, he 
says: 'Well, sir, we can destroy them by the laws of war, or 
thin 'em out by whiskey; but the thinning process is plaguy 
slow.' " This was the sentiment Charles Wentworth Dilke, son 
of the Athenaeum's proprietor, heard in the 'Sixties. "Among 
the Western men there is no difference of opinion on the Indian 
question. Rifle and revolver are their only policy." 13 Hepworth 
Dixon, who traveled in the West with Dilke during the 'Sixties, 
found much the same sentiment. He said that every man he 
met, west of the Missouri, while admitting that the Chivington 
massacre at Sand Creek in 1864 was terrible in some of its de- 
tails, "was a good and wholesome act of severity, an act that 
ought to be repeated twice a year, until every Indian tribe has 
been swept away from these Plains." 14 

Phil Robinson confessed that such sentiment in the West 
was all too prevalent. Although he admitted that "neither gun- 
powder nor Gospel" could reform the Indian, that his code of 
morality was different from that of the white, and that he was 
often the "red-bellied varmint" the Westerner believed him 
to be, still, extermination was not the answer. Unfortunately, 
he said, there were too many men in the West who thought the 
"critturs" ought to be "used up" and who "would as soon shoot 
an Injun as a coyote." 

"These men form a class of which America, when she is 
three generations older, will have little need for, and who, in 
a more settled community, will find that they must either con- 
form to civilisation or else c git.* There are a great number of 
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these coarse, thick-skinned, ignorant men floating about on the 
surface of Western America; for Western America still stands 
in need of men who will do the reckless preliminary work of 
settlement, and shoot each other off over a whiskey bottle when 
that work is done." 15 

Although the Westerner's desire for direct action stemmed 
from something more than the fact that he might be "coarse" 
or "ignorant," the general pressure from the West to solve ruth- 
lessly the Indian problem by force of arms annoyed both East- 
erners and the British travelers. "When I was in the West 
[1881] there was a cry raised that the Utes were about to wage 
war, and appeals appeared in the local papers for a military 
force to march against them," wrote William Howard Russell. 
"Their leaders were accused of arrogance and of insolence, and 
of murderous designs, and the general remark one heard was, 
'The Utes must go.* I inquired a little into the matter when I 
got back, and found that the Utes were strictly and absolutely, 
in their own right, standing upon the titles, which they had 
derived from the United States Government, to the lands from 
which they were required to move." 16 According to Shepherd, 
this constant pressure arose out of the whites* desire to gain the 
lands then held by the Indians, without regard to right or title. 
The white man's insistence that "I have no use for the In- 
dians," was interpreted to mean that he wanted only their lands 
and that perhaps he secretly envied the Indian who "seems bet- 
ter able to carry out the system of living without working. 
. . ." 1T Whatever his reason was, the settler wanted the Indian 
moved, and he had his own personal interpretation of manifest 
destiny. If removal required force, then force was to be used, 
for it was regarded as the only type of persuasion known to 
the aborigine. 

This policy of force found some support and sympathy 
from the travelers. Young Henry Stanley, traveling over the 
plains with General Hancock in 1867, felt that the "imbecility" 
of the government, with regard to Indians, served to impede 
western development. Listen to Coloradoans curse the govern- 
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merit policy he urged, or if that did not satisfy the listener, 
go East, and talk to the farmer "who halts between a wish 
to emigrate and a terror of the journey. If you ask him why 
he does not go to Colorado he will say. "Oh! them ere blarsted 
Indians are playing h 1 again on the plains. I wish they were 
all swept into !" "'*- Dixon. who had been West the pre- 
ceding year, accused the government, and the East of simply 
trying to ignore the western problem. "We push our way," 
Secretary of State William Seward had told the English author. 
"Ninety years ago, my grandfather had the same sort of trouble 
with Indians, only sixty miles from New York, that you have 
now been suffering six hundred miles beyond St. Louis." Dixon 
felt that the Americans were simply "pushing their way.," 
blindly, ignoring the general problem of the Indian, with the 
hope that sooner or later he would be shoved aside by the mass 
of numbers. Meanwhile the western residents were obliged to 
suffer and wait. 19 

Charles Dilke had traveled with Dixon, and before they 
had gone far West they began to undergo a conversion which 
led them to sympathize with the pioneer. "Dixon and I, both of 
us, left London with c Lo! the poor Indian,' in all his dignity 
and hook-nosedness, elevated on a pedestal of nobility in our 
hearts. Our views were shaken in the East, but nothing revolu- 
tionized them so rapidly as our three days' risk of scalping in 
the Plains. John Howard and Mrs. Beecher Stowe themselves 
would go in for the Western 'disarm at any price, and extermi- 
nate if necessary' policy if they lived long in Denver." 20 So 
effective was Dilke's own conversion to western viewpoints that 
he saw nothing wrong with the gradual extinction of the In- 
dians. This, he said, would simply conform with the law of 
nature, and would be a blessing to mankind. Curiously, he 
hoped that this racial death-sentence could be carried out with- 
out "cruelty or fraud upon the now-existing Indians." 21 

The "Poor Lo" of Dixon and Dilke had some other critics 
from England. Alfred George thought that the race "must go," 
and certainly, "No one can regret them except artists, perhaps, 
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and lovers of the sentimental." 22 Price and Legard called them 
incurable robbers and chided the Federal government for not 
looking after its charges more carefully. Legard was particu- 
larly critical over the Indians* inability to tell a good cow, 
valued at $75 from ^an ordinary Texas cow, value 15 dollars," 
and complained that cattle were killed indiscriminately by the 
savages. "If the Government will not keep them quiet the set- 
tlers will take the law into their own hands and shoot them," 
he predicted. 'The argument is that if a white man came and 
shot cattle, he would be shot at once as a matter of course, and 
looked upon as good riddance of bad rubbish. Why not treat 
an Indian the same if he is a man and a brother?" 23 

Even the ladies could be brutal about the former beau 
sauvage. "Happily, I think, the tribes are dying out from ill- 
nesses and epidemics, and this is surely not to be regretted," 
wrote Lady Theodora Guest, in a mood of feminine philan- 
thropy. 24 Isabella Bird felt that "the Americans will never solve 
the Indian problem till the Indian is extinct," although she did 
not particularly recommend mass extermination. She pointed 
out, correctly, the fact that the treatment the Indians had re- 
ceived naturally intensified their treachery and deviltry. The 
attempts at civilization had produced only an Indian who got 
drunk and carried fire-arms. Meanwhile, the Agencies had de- 
veloped into sinks of corruption and fraud schools of dis- 
honesty for their wards. Those Indians who, in answer to the 
demand "get rid of the Injuns," had been placed upon reserva- 
tions, found only more problems. Perhaps gold would "break 
out" in the locality, and the inevitable result was that the gov- 
ernment, unable to restrain its white children, would try to 
move the Indians to a less desirable location. 25 

Even the Westerner, wrote George Henry Kingsley, knew 
and realized the incredible wrongs perpetrated against the 
native Americans. And they understood why he was as ruth- 
less and as savage as he was. "Often I have heard [western] 
men ... say that, before God, the Indian was in the right, 
and was only doing what any American citizen would do in 
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his place."" 215 If the Indians were barbarous in their retaliations, 
was it not understandable, asked Sir Rose Lambart Price? The 
Indians had a case, he thought. 4 Their territory has been an- 
nexed; they have been defrauded in the most shocking and 
scandalous manner by agents appointed from Washington, who 
were supposed to attend to their interests; and in their different 
wars against the United States they have occasionally had 
tribes almost or quite annihilated by men who spared neither 
age nor sex." 2T 

Paul Fountain joined the defense, and said that the Indian 
was just like the white man what circumstances made him. 
"The American politician and sociologist say 'Hum!' and 'Ah'; 
he is degraded and will never make a citizen, he is treacherous, 
dirty, slovenly and idle, a brute to his women, and false in his 
undertakings. . . . The proper answer ... is Fudge! The 
man who writes that the Indian is treacherous, except to his 
enemies, knows nothing about him except what he has gleaned 
from secondhand information. . . . An Indian does not shake 
hands with a man, lie down in the same camp with him., rise 
up in the middle of the night and murder him; and the author 
who says that he does is a writer of fiction, not of history." 28 

Back and forth, the argument turned, just as it did among 
Americans. In general, the travelers felt that the intention of 
the central government was honorable and philanthropic, but 
that somewhere between intention and action there occurred a 
breakdown which at once thwarted the government and served 
to intensify the problem at hand. That there was a problem, the 
Briton well knew, for under his own government were thou- 
sands of members of minority races and from time to time their 
cries reached the ears of the world. When such complaints 
reached proportions of action, British soldiers were called upon 
to restore order and assume control. Naturally, the travelers 
were interested in American military policy as it was applied 
to "colonial" problems, and the "solution" of such problems. 

Most British sportsmen sooner or later came in contact 
with the frontier army. The scattered posts were found deep 
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in more remote regions, far enough away from the beaten track 
to make the hunting good. From time to time, travelers, or 
hunters, found the posts a momentary haven along their route, 
and at these places they knew a hearty welcome always awaited 
them. The life of dreary isolation forced upon men out along 
the far-flung and desolate frontier made them anxious for some 
connection with the "outside world." British visitors usually 
found that they were guests in every sense of the word at such 
outposts. Since the main occupation of the troops was usually 
one of guarding the frontier, reconnaissance and hunting trips 
made a delightful blend of duty and pleasure in which the 
guests took a full part. When the word was passed along to 
friends back home, it became the practice of hunters, particu- 
larly British army officers, to curry the friendship of American 
officers in order to get in on some good hunting. 29 During such 
trips the newcomers were afforded an opportunity to discuss 
Indian and military problems with their hosts, and had a 
chance to watch American troops at work. 

Hospitality is the word most commonly seen in travel ac- 
counts which discuss visits to military posts in the West. Major 
L. B. Wise, of the English Army, visited at Fort Fetterman, 
Wyoming, in the fall of 1880, during the course of a hunting 
expedition. He called the officers "exceedingly civil" and re- 
lated how they had invited him to shoot with them, after which 
he shared their mess. During the afternoon he played billiards 
and poker with his new friends whom he characterized as "very 
decent fellows, indeed . . . [who] were very kind and hos- 
pitable to us." 30 

Officers and men at such outposts were as interesting to 
their guests as the latter were to their hosts. While the English 
had often traveled extensively, and were filled with experiences 
which they might relate, western soldiers themselves had ac- 
quired a surprisingly varied experience in military life. As it 
was pointed out by one traveler, the situation could hardly be 
otherwise on a vast frontier containing more than two hundred 
posts, with the entire army of the United States numbering 
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barely 25.000 men. fc "Like our own, these troops are subject to 
great changes of climate, from the parching heats of southern 
Arizona and New Mexico to the extreme colds of Northern 
Wyoming and Montana.""' 1 Almost every western soldier had 
witnessed these extremes and many of them had seen most of 
the American West. They could discuss terrain, climate, trans- 
portation, or hunting prospects with regard to any part of the 
region. 

Military life on the high plains and in mountain regions 
did not excite the envy of those who observed it. "The service is 
not a popular one, and less so with the privates than the offi- 
cers," wrote Vivian. "To be one of the c boys in blue' is looked 
upon by the indigenous western men as a career not to be 
tolerated even under the most pinching necessity." 32 It was a 
barren, desolate life. During the summer the troops frequently 
scoured the countryside in every direction, looking for raiding 
Indian bands an enemy they were not likely to find. "In both 
summer and winter these posts are constantly liable to be at- 
tacked by overwhelming forces of Indians, who, though never 
daring to assault the forts themselves, will hover in the vicinity, 
and invariably cut off any white man who dares to wander out- 
side the shelter of the stockade." 33 Leave was seldom granted. 
Officers at Fort McPherson, Nebraska, told Captain Frederick 
Townshend of the Second Life Guards that they had not had 
leave in three years. Meanwhile, unable to go East to visit 
family or friends, the men frequently had time heavy on their 
hands. Books were scarce, and sources of amusement few. 
Travelers were infrequent, and hence the opportunity to ex- 
change ideas with people from the "outside" were quite 
limited. 3 * It is not surprising that when an occasional visitor 
turned up he was accorded a welcome which probably puzzled 
and flattered him. 

After visiting various posts, conversing with the officers 
about their problems, and observing the terrain over which the 
troops were obliged to work, most British commentators came 
to the conclusion that the western army was too small to ac- 
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complish its tasks. Kipling sarcastically alluded to its size when 
he said "The American Army is a beautiful little army. Some 
day, when all the Indians are happily dead or drunk, it ought 
to make the finest scientific and survey corps the world has ever 
seen." 35 Meanwhile, until the Indians had arrived at such a 
condition, the army had its hands full. Frontier folk were con- 
stantly complaining that they w T ere not being accorded the 
military protection they deserved, while at the same time they 
were frequently engaged in encroaching upon some Indian pre- 
serve in violation of law and treaty. When the inevitable clash 
between the tw r o races occurred, troops were hastily sent to the 
scene to quell the disturbance. While traveling West in the 
early 'Eighties, an English tourist related that the train was 
full of soldiers en route to Arizona to put down some trouble- 
some Indians. "And as the Major who was with them told us 
it cost five white men to 'quell' one Indian, there was some 
reason for the lack of martial glee among the braves bound 
upon this inglorious errand." 36 

According to Vivian, the impression seemed general 
among Westerners that the "boys in blue" were no match for 
their adversaries and were very apt to get "whipped" when 
the battle was at last joined. 37 As he correctly stated, the num- 
ber of troops was too few to cope with highly mobile Indians 
who outnumbered and outmarched them. 38 As one critic said, 
quoting General Sherman, it was hard for the army to antici- 
pate the Indians' intent, and it was not usual for troops to be 
called for until some depredation had been committed. Then, 
by the time forces arrived, the Indian had left the scene and 
the hopeless chase was on. 39 

To the average Britisher, aware of the difficulties involved 
in quelling riotous racial minorities, there seemed to be but 
one solution to the Indian problem: force. There was no ques- 
tion in his mind that white supremacy in the West was fore- 
ordained and that sooner or later the original occupants of the 
land must be completely subordinated or removed. There were 
divergences of opinion as to whether the pacification of the 
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Indian ought to come under the reservation system, or by agri- 
cultural assimilation, but there was little disagreement over the 
fact that to carry out any plan some force had to be employed. 
It seemed fruitless to pit a few soldiers against a large number 
of nomadic tribesmen who could cause constant and serious 
difficulties with the oncoming farmer. The American govern- 
ment was severely criticized for its vacillating policy which 
attempted to exercise a little control over the Indians. As Rus- 
sell said, it was an indication of defect or weakness in our sys- 
tem of government. As early as 1869, the comment was made, 
with regard to America, that "perhaps in nothing more than 
in her Indian affairs does she require amendment." 40 It seemed 
to the British that our policy was a system of compromise. The 
eastern notion of philanthropy and the western demand for di- 
rect action were blended into a product which suited neither 
party and failed to solve the problem. 

Force and resolution, suggested Walter Marshall, could 
be the only answer. "Let the Americans increase their army by 
50,000 it would then number 75,000 and strengthen the 
military posts on the reservations of the wild and savage tribes, 
adding a few more of these posts, so as to overawe those Indians 
that are inclined to be troublesome; and then we should hear 
less about Indian wars, massacres of white men, etc."* 1 There 
was no other course, agreed Arthur Vivian. Why go on collect- 
ing inferior numbers of troops, ill-equipped and out-maneu- 
vered, for campaigns that ended up with defeat for the army? 
"A bad precedent is thus established, and the well-armed, in- 
dependent, and brave Indians are encouraged to resist and pro- 
long a miserable war which can have but one issue." 42 

And so the British, long experienced in the management 
of Empire, looked upon the descendants of Mr. Cooper's In- 
dians, and not a few of them assumed the attitude, perhaps un- 
consciously, of the frontiersman who preached the doctrine, 
"a dead Injun was a good Injun." While they would not have 
confessed any desire to be harsh or unfair, nevertheless they 
saw no recourse for the original residents of the land in the 
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face of an advancing white population. In their minds, if such 
an irresistible force was at work, why not throw sufficient 
forces of troops into the field to make the job as brief, as com- 
plete, and as painless to all as possible. To them, there was 
nothing humanitarian about half-way measures; death by de- 
grees is not a painless thing. 




THE CASE OF BLACKSTONE VS. COLT 



No picture of a western man is complete without a couple of 
Colt revolvers slung on his hips, supported by cartridge belts 
laden with enough ammunition to supply a regiment. The 
mythical image requires this artillery display, and without it, 
western man would have been as uninteresting as a fan dancer 
without a fan. In other words, he would simply have been an- 
other man, unadorned. The guns, although he might never use 
them, were a part of his costume and he wore them for the 
same reason men wear neckties; because others do. Although 
a large number of Westerners undoubtedly became fairly 
handy with the weapon, there were probably more of them 
who would have had better luck throwing it at an adversary 
than trying to operate it. 

Now the British were interested in this outward evidence 
of independence, just as they were in the oversized hats and 
the hair-pants cowboys wore. It was different, it was pic- 
turesque, and it made good "copy" at home. Above all, it con- 
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formed to the legend. This article of hardware, usually made 
by Colt, and known commonly as 'The Great Equalizer/' or 
"Judge Colt"" seemed to endow man with personal law-enforc- 
ing powers. When his gun barked out. it was apparently speak- 
ing for right and justice. At least^ the legend said so. 

Some Englishmen, out West for the first time, believed 
that the Colt was not only a necessary article of wearing ap- 
parel, but that it was essential to personal safety. "Every man 
in the West goes always armed," wrote Reverend Foster Zincke 
in the 'Sixties. "And it is one of the most imperative laws of 
Western society, that, if a man insults you in any way, you 
are bound to then and there shoot him dead. Society requires 
you to do it, and if you do not, you will be shot j^ourself ; for the 
man who has insulted you, supposing that you can only be 
waiting for an opportunity, will think it better to be before- 
hand with you." 1 The clergyman did not explain how "society" 
might feel if one of its members was insulted several times 
daily, and was thus obliged to dispatch large numbers of his 
neighbors with his trusty protector. Even if the individual 
whose feelings had been hurt could oblige his detractor to "go 
for his gun," and thus, assuming he was the winner, claim self- 
defense, there was bound to be some sort of investigation. 

The coroner's jury, and western juries in general, were 
normally sympathetic to such pleas of self-defense. Henry 
Lucy insisted that it was irresistible to them and related a story 
to support his contention. Three citizens of Denver were drink- 
ing in a little room off the bar when one of them suddenly 
fell dead from a heart attack. His companions were certain that 
they would be accused of killing him, since neither of them 
possessed a clear record in such matters. After a moment of 
panic, they took hold of themselves, and sauntered into the bar, 
casually ordering some cigars which they knew were kept in 
another part of the house. While the barkeeper was thus en- 
gaged, they dragged their recently deceased friend in, put him 
on a chair, and placed Ms head on the table between his hands 
in the attitude of one sleeping off drink. 
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"He'll pay for the cigars," they said to the bartender, and 
then walked out. 

After waiting a reasonable length of time, the barkeep 
went over to the sleeper, and shook him, demanding payment 
for the cigars. To his horror, the man rolled off on the floor, 
and it was revealed that he was dead. At precisely this moment 
a couple of new customers entered the establishment, and the 
bartender, recognizing his own peril, reacted instantly, with 
an oath "I did it in self defense!" 2 

Most Britishers, used to a detailed system of law, decried 
the fact that the legal system was so loosely assembled in the 
West. The normal paraphernalia seemed to be sadly missing. 
There were far too few policemen, lawyers, juries, jails or 
judges, and when the legal apparatus could be strung together, 
it did not seem to work well. This, explained Reverend Zincke, 
was why lynch-law methods were so commonly employed, 
and he agreed that even those who opposed lynch-law most 
violently would see its necessity after they had been in the 
West for a month. Direct as were such methods, he was con- 
vinced that they were alone responsible for clearing out the 
rougher element. Denver, for example, was formerly as wild as 
Cheyenne had come to be, but by now [1868] lynch law had 
purified the air around Colorado's capital. So effective had the 
process been that the Reverend said he would rather leave his 
baggage outside all night in Denver than in any New England 
city. 3 

He might have added that this type of law-enforcement 
did not necessarily involve the six-gun he thought so essential 
to personal well-being. The safe-guarding of life and property 
was not dependent upon a Colt, and it was normally not used 
for such purposes. Vigilante justice and lynch-law operated in 
such cases, while most of the personal shooting frays arose out 
of gambling or drunken quarrels. 4 

While laws seemed loosely framed and carelessly inter- 
preted, they were not necessarily weak ones. Perhaps it was the 
Westerners* set of legal values that puzzled strangers most. 
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Horse-stealing and cattle-rustling carried an unequivocal death 
penalty, yet the penalty for murder depended upon the circum- 
stances, and as Doctor Bell said, u the social status of the mur- 
der/' 5 

Lord Bryce wrote that Westerners had a surprising facility 
for establishing strong government, but that they were tolerant 
of lawlessness which did not affect them directly. Hence, death 
for cattle rustlers, and perhaps nothing for a train robber. "I 
w^as in a considerable Western city, with a population of 70,000 
people, some years ago," he wrote, "when the leading news- 
paper of the place, commenting on one of the train robberies 
that had been frequent in the State, observed that so long as the 
brigands had confined themselves to robbing the railway com- 
panies and the express companies of property for whose loss 
the companies must answer, no one had greatly cared, seeing 
that these companies themselves robbed the public; but now 
that private citizens seemed in danger of losing their personal 
baggage and money, the prosperity of the city might be com- 
promised, and something ought to be done a sentiment de- 
livered with all gravity, as the rest of the article showed/ 36 

Another surprising element in western law enforcement 
was the desire to follow form, once legal machinery was 
erected and put into operation. The "innocent until proved 
guilty" formula was frequently carried so far that flagrant vio- 
lations went unpunished. Doctor Bell complained about the 
many legal loopholes, and decided that lynch-law was after all 
a better method if so many criminals were going to go un- 
punished tinder a more modern system. 7 Hepworth Dixon felt 
the same puzzlement over the devotion to form. He related 
how Black Bear, a Cheyenne warrior who had scalped a white 
man, was arrested in Denver. Instead of hanging the Indian 
immediately, Denverites permitted him to be hauled off to 
Washington, D.C., where a clever counsel and the lack of wit- 
nesses resulted in acquittal. The prisoner "became a lion in the 
city, especially among the romantic women." This was dis- 
appointing to Dixon, who criticized the Westerners for having 
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"such lofty regard for the forms of justice, that they will not 
suffer a murderer to be tried for his life, except under all the 
delicate conditions of a white man's court." 8 

There were other practices which aroused the curiosity of 
strangers. Lady Duffus Hardy was surprised to learn of a Colo- 
rado law which provided that any man found loitering in 
saloons, gambling houses, etc., without visible means of sup- 
port was liable to be arrested as a vagrant and tried before the 
justice of the peace. Upon conviction, he \vould be handed over 
to the sheriff who would sell him at auction, for his services, 
for a term not to exceed three months. The proceeds of the sale 
then went to the man's family, or if he had no family, to the 
local government's treasury. 

A tourist, visiting Yellowstone Park in the 'Eighties, met 
the same characteristic of rigid enforcement of what he re- 
garded as petty regulation. Troopers of the Seventh Cavalry 
were employed to see that no one used a gun in the Park, and 
to keep people off the grass. But, fifty miles away, "I came into 
a community of outlaws who live by robbing trains, banks, 
coaches, and trading-posts, by stealing bunches of cattle and 
shooting sheriff s they had shot one six weeks ago. . . . This 
minute attention to signboards and official observances, coupled 
with splendid indifference to mere robbery and murder, should 
teach our effete monarchy how we might be advantaged from a 
groveling imitation of Republican Freedom." 10 Curious, and 
sometimes angered, British visitors wondered at a land where 
vagrancy, walking on the grass, and murder, all seemed to 
afford about the same preoccupation for law enforcement 
officers. 

Yet the system seemed to work to the satisfaction of the 
natives, and even strangers had to admit the result generally 
desirable. Even "in the rudest mining districts of the Rocky 
Mountains I have found the general population as orderly as 
elsewhere," admitted Sir Lepel Henry Griffin, who was wont to 
condemn America as a place where political power had fallen 
into the hands of the uneducated masses. "No doubt if curiosity 
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or amusement take the traveller into gambling saloons at mid- 
night in Silverton or Leadville he will do well to avoid giving 
offence to his rough companions; but the average miner is a 
pleasant fellow enough, and there are many quarters of Lon- 
don, Paris, or New York more dangerous to a well-dressed 
stranger than the wildest mining town in the Western 
States." 11 In such a place as Salt Lake City, even Americans 
were surprised at the orderliness and the control over rougher 
elements. Hepw r orth Dixon told his fellow Englishmen that the 
city's police capably handled hundreds of rough miners who 
came in for the winter, "clamouring for beer and whiskey, for 
gaming-tables and lewd women, comforts which are strictly 
denied them by these Saints; that they hold them in decent 
order with so little bloodshed is the wonder of every western 
governor and judge." 12 

But there were reasons for law and order on the frontier 
which transcended a mere desire for respectability. As John 
Fox put it, no one could afford to be "at outs" with his neighbor 
for long because the population was sparse and people were in- 
terdependent, whether in trouble or in need of social inter- 
course. The result was that children grew up to respect their 
neighbors and generally harmonious conditions resulted. Even 
though a certain amount of neighborhood quarreling might 
necessarily occur, long grudges were not held, simply because 
of this interdependence. Fox illustrated the point with a story 
about his boss, Frank Hadsell, who had come home after a row 
with a neighbor in which the neighbor's wife had participated, 
taking a shot at Hadsell. Ten days later the woman turned up 
at the ranch, asking for the loan of a platter, and there was 
nothing in her manner which gave the slightest hint of any 
previous difficulty. 13 

If the West's legal system seemed loose-jointed, and some- 
what out of balance when meting out punishments, critics 
wondered about the workings of government from which such 
laws sprang. Upon examination, they found that although 
lynch-law might have purified the air so far as the rougher ele- 
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ment was concerned, the coming of more traditional govern- 
mental framework did not insure that the political atmosphere 
would remain clear. Although the constant distillation that the 
westward movement effected upon some elements of democ- 
racy resulted in purification, political methods appeared to 
have resisted alteration. There is considerable complaint upon 
the part of British observers that the West was not a whit better 
than the East in its attempt to operate the great democracy. 

New York, said Sir Lepel Henry Griffin, was the usual ex- 
ample put forward when discussing the evils of the American 
system of government. "But leave civilization behind and go 
to the far West, to a new town, like Cheyenne, in Wyoming, 
and every form of electoral corruption will be found there 
rampant, and votes sold shamelessly and as openly as sheep in 
the public market." 14 Isabella Bird was shocked to find that this 
was quite true. As she rode in a wagon from Greeley to Fort 
Collins in Colorado, one election day, she listened to her three 
male companions as they talked politics. "They spoke openly 
and shamelessly of the prices given for votes; and apparently 
there was not a politician on either side who was not accused 
of degrading corruption." 15 

Coloradoans seemed perfectly willing to admit that their 
political situation was a seamy one. Griffin quoted "one of the 
most prosperous and distinguished citizens" there as saying 
that the trade was an evil and stinking one, and no one with 
any self-respect would participate. 16 This feeling apparently re- 
sulted in some political abstinence, for Legard described some 
of his friends in Colorado as belonging "to that upper class of 
Americans who take no active part in politics, but feel most 
strongly on the subject. They are ... excluded from any 
share in the government of their country by the mob of roughs 
into whose hands it has fallen." 17 One of the disgruntled natives 
told Reverend Hole, that as cream was formed upon milk, so in 
England the best men were sent to Parliament; but in America 
the situation was more like boiling potatoes, where the scum 
rose to the surface, and the worst men went to Congress. 18 
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What were the results of such a system? They were much 
the same as the British travelers a half -century before had seen 
them further East. Legislatures in particular seemed to empha- 
size the system's inefficiency, and-, as today, they were a source 
of amazement and wonder to those who visited them. "I had 
the pleasure of being present at the first sitting of the first 
State Senate and House of Representatives in the then new 
State of Colorado," wrote Samuel Townshend. "A few Mexican 
members of the latter House could neither read, write, nor 
speak English. . . ." 19 Shepherd, who looked in on the Mon- 
tana territorial legislature, found that body unable even to elect 
its officers, so evenly divided were the two parlies. For ten days 
the deadlock prevented any transaction of business as the 
people's representatives met, voted, and adjourned, with 
neither side willing to give in. "The people looked on first 
laughed, and then got angry, and readily accused the members 
of aiming at their salaries." 20 

In some respects, Westerners had made departures from 
the beaten path. To the surprise, and in some cases horror, of 
conservative Englishmen, Wyoming had taken the radical step 
of including women in its political structure. Not only did the 
strange spectacle of female jurors greet the eyes of observers, 
but the franchise was actually being extended to women. 
Worse, they were "even entrusted with the discharge of judi- 
cial functions." 21 The West was indeed an unexpected place. 

The free-and-easy political attitudes of the Westerner, his 
tendency to experiment in government, and his general sense 
of independence, individually or as a community, caused critics 
to wonder what bonds cemented them to the Union. The re- 
moteness of the West, and its individual interests which dif- 
fered from other sections, appeared to generate an the western 
mind a feeling that the connection with the East was only a 
formal one. Reginald Enoch noticed this characteristic, and 
wrote that between Americans in the East and those in the 
West there seemed to be much the same spirit as existed be- 
tween Britain and her colonies. He saw "a tinge of patronising 
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superiority, mixed with admiration for their rapid progress 
and enterprise, by the older community, and a half-veiled 
jealousy, with respect and veneration at the bottom., by the 
other." He accounted for the differences by the fact that as one 
went West, the country changed and consequently so did the 
people, and their way of life. 22 Kipling, while at Yellowstone 
Park, wrote in his notes that the states, "so long as they do not 
absolutely march into the District of Columbia, sit on the 
Washington statues, and invent a flag of their own, . . . can 
legislate, lynch, . . . divorce, railroad, and rampage as much 
as ever they choose," Without any real interference they could 
precede with "their genial lawlessness." 23 

The notion that western idealogical and political differ- 
ences were great, and would become greater, pervaded the 
writings of others who looked upon the scene. There were sug- 
gestions that ultimately the United States would break up into 
confederations of states and would become an Empire. 24 Per- 
haps this was best, said Sir Rose Lambart Price. With an Em- 
peror, the Americans might find a sense of loyalty to a reigning 
family which would better serve to cement their relationships. 
He thought that the "conflicting interests of east and west must 
eventually arise to the surface," and remarked that "my ghost 
will be much surprised if it [the United States] ever witnesses 
another Centennial." 25 This feeling was supported by Edith 
Nicholl Bowyer. After many years of residence in New Mexico 
she still wondered how a "union of such hetrogeneous and often 
antagonistic material can endure for ever." 26 

Political man, west of the Missouri, puzzled the British, 
whose notions of government and law stemmed from fixed 
legal traditions at home. While the revolver and the rope had 
once furnished violent means of strict justice, their successors, 
the law books, were used to condone actions which would have 
earlier caused rigorous punishment. It seemed to be a retro- 
grade development, with legal refinement simply providing 
less law enforcement. If Westerners thought this development 
resulted in more freedom, there were those who disagreed with 
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them. Legard, writing from Colorado, said: "Their much- 
boasted freedom is a myth. There can be no freedom where the 
laws are not properly enforced and respected." 27 From Mrs. 
Bowyer, in New Mexico, carne the complaint of a system where 
"defaulting treasurers and cashiers, dishonest bank presidents 
too many of them described as 'having been prominent in 
church circles' s\vell the ranks of the criminals." But still 
worse, she said, "if convicted by a jury of their fellow-citizens, 
the court will in numerous instances, and on a mere legal tech- 
nicality, wipe out the indictment; or should punishment be 
awarded, its term is cut short by a too lenient Gover- 
nor. . . ." 2S 

Vigilante methods, and sudden suspension for transgres- 
sors, might have decided disadvantages in the eyes of those who 
were nurtured on Anglo Saxon law, but at least, thought many 
of the travelers, there was some virtue in the proposition that 
crime was followed by punishment. When the frontiersman 
picked up his Blackstone and tried to discover more refined 
methods, he seemed to become so involved in interpretation 
that the accused frequently received more benefits than those 
to which he was entitled. It was no wonder that demands to be 
tried "fa'r and squar* " were so vociferous, for after an applica- 
tion of hemp or lead, further appeal was decidedly limited. 




"THE MOST AMERICAN PART 
OF AMERICA" 



IT was not the American people alone who regretfully watched 
the frontier disappear. The British, who had come to love the 
vast distances and the bracing climate in this land of untram- 
meled movements, also felt nostalgic about its surrender to set- 
tlement. While they were amazed and envious at the rapidity 
with which the great project of empire building had been ac- 
complished, and while they loved the excitement surrounding 
it, they hated to see the job completed. 

To the average Britisher, western America represented 
something fresh and crisp, a place to rebuild shattered hopes, 
a land of opportunity for all, and above all, a place where in- 
dividual effort was rewarded without regard to family origins 
or social status. While they did not always subscribe to the 
notion of equality, they recognized its presence and could not 
fail to notice some of its results. The western land was one of 
humming activity, with Americans from all parts of the nation 
busily engaged in building a future and extremely proud of 
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their part in the task. "All the passionate eagerness, all the 
strenuous effort of the Westerners is directed towards the mate- 
rial development of the country," wrote Bryce. "To open the 
greatest number of mines and extract the greatest quantity of 
ore, to scatter cattle over a thousand hills, to turn the flower- 
spangled prairies of the North-west into wheat-fields, to cover 
the sunny slopes of the South-west with vines and olives: this 
is the end and the aim of their lives, this is their daily and 
nightly thought. . . . The passion is so absorbing, and so 
covers the horizon of public as well as private life that it almost 
ceases to be selfish it takes from its very vastness a tinge of 
ideality." 1 And thus it becomes, as Bryce stated in his American 
Commonwealth, "the most American part of America." 2 It not 
only developed the national characteristics of independence, 
self-reliance, and intense local pride, as they had been carried 
westward, but, in general, it differed from the East in many of 
the ways that America as a whole differed from Europe. It 
represented a crystallization of all the things Europeans 
thought were American. 

While the rest of America had begun to settle down, the 
West was abustle with excitement and anticipation. Joseph 
Hatton, correspondent for the London Standard^ took up Hor- 
ace Greeley's cry of "Go West!" and urged the poor, in par- 
ticular, to hasten to this land of opportunity where men did not 
stand upon the dignity of their dead ancestors, but answered 
for themselves. Out West, the only question asked was: "What 
can you do?" No one was interested in asking: "Who are you; 
who was your father?" 3 In this busy land there was work for 
all, and all were needed for the great tasks ahead. When the 
stranger was asked "What can you do?" the questioner was 
not inquiring about a particular profession, or a special type 
of skill. He meant, "Can you work?" The type of work would 
be determined by the need at hand and there were few men of 
fixed occupations. Again, the West was the "most American" 
part of the country. In a land where specialization was already 
becoming important, the Westerners were still jacks of all 
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trades, as their forebears had been. In many respects the Amer- 
ican West represented America as it had been fifty years 
earlier. The trade of the frontiersman, as always, was a de- 
cidedly mixed one. He was a storekeeper today, a rancher to- 
morrow, and perhaps a miner the next day. He answered the 
call of opportunity wherever it was and in whatever it de- 
manded. 4 

The East, like England, had in its turn settled down to a 
life of sedate respectability and fixed occupations. It had lost 
the earlier feeling of boyish exuberance and in its maturity 
felt that dignity demanded a certain self-control. The West, 
like a younger man, had experienced certain disappointments, 
but a dazzling future seemed to lie ahead and no amount of 
adversity served to crush its spirit of hope and anticipation. In 
his own eyes the Westerner regarded himself as the hope of 
the United States itself, and he was supremely confident that 
he could fulfill all obligations. 5 The East, meanwhile, looked 
on with an air of amusement, but hidden admiration. That 
section was like a father, watching his son engage in some dev- 
iltry, saying to his neighbor, "Look at the young rascal!" 
outwardly scolding, but still unable to keep a note of approval 
from his voice. And like that father, the older part of the 
country hated to see the West grow up. 

Perhaps no one has ever expressed this feeling of both 
Englishmen and Easterners better than Lord Bryce, when he 
wrote on the passing of the frontier. "The far West has hitherto 
been to Americans of the Atlantic States the land of freedom 
and adventure and mystery, the land whose forests and prairies, 
with trappers pursuing the wild creatures, and Indians thread- 
ing in their canoes the maze of lakes, have touched their 
imagination and supplied a background of romance to the 
prosaic conditions which surround their own lives. All this is 
fast vanishing; and as the world has by slow steps lost all its 
mystery since the voyage of Columbus, so America will from 
end to end be to the Americans even as England is to the Eng- 
lish. What new background of romance will be discovered? 
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Where will the American imagination of the future seek its 
materials when it desires to escape from dramas of domestic 
life? Where will bold spirits find a field in which to relieve 
their energies when the Western world of adventure is no 
more? As in our globe so in the North American continent, 
there will be something to regret when all is known and the 
waters of civilization have covered the tops of the highest 
mountains." 6 

Meanwhile, there was still time to participate in the con- 
quest of this latest West, the British travelers advised their 
friends at home. No other American frontier received quite so 
much publicity and advertising, and to no other was the rush 
greater in numbers. American and British writers alike pro- 
duced detailed volumes, describing the possibilities out West. 
The cowboy, who had taken over much of the Indians' land, 
was appalled at the onrush of plowmen, and bitterly referred 
to the newcomers as "sod-busters," "honyockers," or "pil- 
grims," but their disdain was ignored. Although the waves of 
settlers covered much of the land, the supply was great, and 
even in the early years of the twentieth century, Englishmen 
like Alfred Maurice Low could write that there were still 
places in the West where a man was a pioneer and where he 
was "by environment and natural conditions a man of large 
and free life." There were still places where civilization was 
rough around the edges, lacking in refinements and niceties, 
but life there was characterized as a "boisterous and joyous 
state of being." 7 

Like Bryce, Alfred Low felt that the West was a land of 
youth and enthusiasm, a place which had been won at the 
point of a gun or by the blade of an axe, and its people never 
shrank from fighting for that which they thought destiny had 
willed them. They were a militant people, quick in the defense 
of their rights, and ever-conscious of the means by which 
America had grown large. The Westerner's proximity to con- 
flict and daily struggle had made him aware of his nation's 
history and he looked upon warfare with less revulsion than 
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most people. 8 As Edith Nicholl Bowyer said in 1898, the west- 
ern point of view with regard to foreign affairs was one of su- 
preme confidence in the nation's physical prowess. The typical 
attitude was: "What's the use of paying attention to foreign 
countries^ anyway? We're big enough to do as we please." 
Like the "Young America" group of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, these people were young and aggressive, and again, they 
seemed to represent what the European regarded as more 
purely American than any other people in the land. 

Many of the eastern people Bryce mentioned those 
whose lives were surrounded by prosaic conditions elected to 
seek out this vanishing frontier and get away from the social 
and economic stratification which was settling over eastern 
society. They did not need Englishmen like Low to tell them 
that the West was the only remaining part of the nation still 
predominantly agricultural, and hence one where no severe 
class lines existed. 10 It was the last opportunity to get free land 
and establish from that ownership an equality and an inde- 
pendence not always obtainable further East. For those who 
sought more than equality, this was a land of experiment, a 
place where innovation and invention were welcome. There 
were few time-hallowed traditions to break and no objections 
were heard when original and even unorthodox schemes were 
advanced. 11 Nothing was sacred to western man and the broad 
land that lay before him was ready for subjection, exploitation 
or rape. 

If there was still time to go to this fabulous land, as Low 
had told his readers, where was it? How did one know when 
he had gone far enough to be safely in the chosen region? Per- 
haps the most precise delineation ever attempted was that of 
Henry M. Stanley, back in 1867, when he said that the "genu- 
ine west commences on the western bank of the Republican 
River, two miles east of Junction City [Kansas]. From this 
spot, after a careful investigation, one may be able to trace the 
narrow line existing between east and west. At this spot begins 
the peculiar dialect of the west, with its accompanying char- 
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acteristics the inimitable swagger and air of the frontiers- 
man, and the garb which is worn with a certain careless grace 
by a people who breathe the free, open atmosphere of the great 
plains." 12 The usual definition was less exacting. It referred 
generally to that area west of the Missouri river. Low, who at 
the turn of the century marked the West off as that area west 
of the Mississippi river, admitted that the term was a very 
indefinite one, and probably gave the best definition when he 
said: "The West is that part of the country which is always 
just a little bit beyond where one happens to live." 13 

Wherever it was, the West was a promised land, and one 
that drew thousands upon thousands to it because of its re- 
ported opportunities. All during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, young Englishmen at home received constant 
encouragement to try the American frontier if they were in 
search of fame and fortune. James Aitken told his fellow Scots- 
men: "Your hope of a brighter future, your redemption from a 
life of profitless toil, lies in the fair and fertile fields of the 
West ... as yet untouched by the industry of man!" 14 It was 
a place which afforded the best opportunity for small capi- 
talists, added William Saunders. "A newly-married couple 
might go there with the certainty of doing well, provided they 
had suitable means to make a good beginning; the wife would 
everywhere be treated with the greatest respect, and with mod- 
erately good management need never be subject to any special 
discomforts." 15 William Woodley urged his countrymen to 
come along with Trim, and to start all over again. "Unable to 
make the headway we thought we might have made in 
crowded Europe, we are going to start life afresh in this new 
and wonderful country we have read and heard so much 
about. . . ." 16 

English readers were assured that the West was the place 
where economic success was truly certain. It was "eight times 
as wide as the Atlantic States, and will soon be eight times as 
strong." 17 It was an area "twice as large as France," which 
would soon be occupied by an ambitious class of men. "They 
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will be very numerous and very wealthy quite the wealthiest 
class in the Union, . . ." 1S It was a place where "crop after 
crop can be raised for many years to come of the very finest 
grain, simply by scratching the earth and dropping in seed. 
None of the artificial resources known to older and impover- 
ished lands are here ever thought of. . . - 5 ' 19 It was bound to 
be "the Australia of North America" with even better soil and 
climate than that colony. 20 It was still the best place for the 
emigrant to go. 21 

As late as 1888, an English observer could write that the 
absorbent capacities of the western states and territories seemed 
inimitable and inexhaustible. Towns were springing up as if 
by magic and people poured into the country in an endless 
stream, yet seven-eighths of the arable land was not yet under 
cultivation. It was surely a place for the young, the strong, and 
the ambitious. None others need apply. Idlers and shiftless 
persons were not wanted and there was little place for even 
clerks and shop-assistants. Only those prepared to work hard 
and long could hope to be successful. 22 Those who were willing, 
and strong of back, would be rewarded amply, for "in no other 
country in the world is ... so much genuine comfort ob- 
tained by the mass of the people as in these new regions of the 
West." 23 

Newcomers would find that their new home was one of 
young people, all in much the same economic condition, and 
they would welcome new neighbors with a typical western 
friendliness. Even Oscar Wilde, who was not always charitable, 
remarked that the western people were much more genial than 
those in the East and he envied Westerners because they lived 
in the most beautiful part of America. 24 Moreover, he said: 
"The West has kept itself free and independent while the East 
has been caught and spoiled with many of the flirting follies 
of Europe." 25 Others told prospective emigrants that all this 
was true; that this part of America was the nation's hope; it 
was the place of best opportunity. Upper-class Englishmen, 
like Sir Rose Lambart Price, predicted that: "The future great- 
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ness of the American nation will undoubtedly come from the 
West; and, without having been West, an individual, no matter 
how far-sighted and deep-thinking he may imagine himself, 
will fail, not only in grasping whence the real wealth and 
prosperity of the nation must eventually be derived, but where 
also already much of the primary causes of success and content- 
ment exist in a degree not to be met with in Europe." 26 

Why should anyone remain in England and fight for a 
"corner in a squalid town," or a place "on a bleak sterile hill- 
side," asked Charles Russell, when such a wide and unoccupied 
expanse of rich land awaited all in the American West. 27 Doc- 
tor Bell, upon returning to England in the late 'Sixties, told his 
readers that while "emigration is actually being opposed in 
some of our own colonies, the Americans are demanding with 
greater force than ever more hands and more brains." 28 Per- 
haps, he thought, such an emigration would be good for Eng- 
land itself and a depopulation might alleviate the "long-con- 
tinued misunderstanding between capital and labour" which 
existed at home. Such a depletion, while easing crowded condi- 
tions in England, would also serve the happy purpose of keep- 
ing America strictly English and would prevent the Irish from 
gaining the ascendency in the new country, a development 
which Bell thought would surely cause war if the Celtic num- 
bers in America grew too great. "It should therefore be our 
aim to maintain the ascendency of the Saxon and the Teutonic 
elements in the States," the Doctor concluded. 29 Englishmen 
seemed to be particularly proud of the fact that a heavy migra- 
tion from their country to the American West was taking place. 
Reverend William Blaikie suggested that the historian Free- 
man, in listing three Englands (wherever Englishmen lived 
was England) ought to have listed a fourth "west of the 
Missouri, peopled substantially by the same race." 30 

Oddly enough, a number of Britons were as interested in 
the development of the West, and as proud of it, as were the 
most obnoxiously patriotic Americans. Some of the British were 
highly scornful of their contemporaries who visited the new 
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land and who did not seem fully to understand or appreciate it. 
These "old hands" rose in defense of the country as though 
they were the most American of Americans. Edith Nicholl 
Bowyer, of New Mexico, laughed at the immigrant who landed 
at New York and wrote to his relatives in England that he was 
disappointed at not being able to see Pike's Peak from that 
vantage point. 31 Colon South chided his friends who had ad- 
vised him not to leave for the West without a revolver and a 
Bowie knife; 32 while Kipling upbraided "a young English idiot 
I met knocking about inside his high collars, attended by a 
valet" who tried to tell the author that "you can't be too care- 
ful who you talk to in these parts." The young man then 
"stalked on, fearing, I suppose, every minute for his social 
chastity." Kipling decided he was a barbarian, and said, "I 
took occasion to tell him so." 33 

Englishmen who had lived close to the land out West, and 
knew it like natives, were frequently more bitter about Eng- 
lish "top-shelfers" who came to visit, than were the Americans 
themselves. John Baumann's account of such people is a good 
example. "Some portly British squire or smug city merchant 
now undertakes to make a personal inspection and write a re- 
port. He arrives in the wild West and is at once seized with the 
spirit of adventure. He will see for himself what is going on, 
will rough it with the roughest, and traverse the wide plains 
of which he is part owner. Nothing is to escape his eagle eye. 
The courteous manager drives him in a hooded buggy over the 
best and prettiest parts of the country, talking glibly of range 
and stock. He is shown a Vound-up' of the cattle in prime sum- 
mer condition, perhaps witnesses with surprise the barbarities 
of the branding pen, or, shorn of all his dignity, he squats 
humbly at the camp meal of a posse of cowboys, looking upon 
them as if they were animals at the Zoo, and too much over- 
awed at their uncouth appearance and independent manners 
to attempt to make their more intimate acquaintance. The 
weather is intolerably hot, the mosquitoes are maddening, the 
food is distasteful, wine and spirits are not to be had; he must 
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sleep, tentless, on the bare ground. The unhappy, perspiring 
citizen who has come c a-speering' sickens and sighs for home. 
He is mighty pleased when the time comes to shake the dust 
off his feet, concocts a brilliant report of facts gleaned mostly 
from hearsay and returns to the bosom of his family to talk of 
his experiences for the rest of his days." 34 

William Baillie-Grohman was similarly affected by such 
cursory examinations of the West and wrote in much the same 
vein about the reports which followed them. "If we look at the 
list of books on the West, it is startling to see on what very short 
acquaintance many of their authors have put pen to paper. 
There decidedly must be some quite irresistable attraction in 
the solution of the Indian question, and in fact of filling pages 
and chapters with homicidal tales; for there is a singular un- 
animity in all Western books on that score. A ride across the 
Continent in a stagecoach, or a fortnight's 'fly' about the 
country in a palace car, where they of course never saw a wild 
Indian, seems in many cases to be considered sufficient to war- 
rant the expression of very decided opinions on what the In- 
dians should do and the white man should not for of course 
those philanthropic traits that are component parts of all great 
characters must be aired; and with touching magnanimity 
they show mercy on paper at the cost of other people's 
scalps. All this has contributed to make the word 'author' 
rather a bye-word among Western men, and the being who 
sports it a person to whom it is hardly worth while telling a 
good lie; anything will do for them 'inkslinging tenderfeet.' 
Seriously speaking, there is, I suppose, no country in the world 
on which so much has been written, based on less personal 
experience." 35 

Captain W. F. Butler, of the 69th Foot, also condemned 
his fellow travelers who "rushed through the land, note-book 
in hand, recording impression and eliciting information. The 
visit is too frequently a first and a last one; the thirty-seven 
states are run over in thirty-seven days; then out comes the 
book, and the great question of America, socially and politi- 
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cally considered, is sealed for evermore." Butler decried this 
type of "analysis" of America and condemned the British who 
participated in it. Of such a man, he said, "The chances are 
extremely probable that his book will be about as fair a rep- 
resentation of American social and political institutions as his 
dinner at Delmonico's would justly represent the ordinary 
cuisine throughout the Western States." 36 

Men like Baumann, Baillie-Grohman, and Butler all of 
whom had traveled in the more remote parts of the West be- 
came greatly attached to the frontier country and seemed to 
resent the misrepresentation of it which was contributory to 
the myth, more than any of the actual residents. While they 
were willing to extol its virtues and its economic opportunities, 
they were sensible to the fact that there were certain limita- 
tions attached and felt that these too should be brought for- 
ward. Rather than decry the primitive conditions, the frequent 
lack of water, and the heart-rending distances, these men 
sought merely to qualify the remarks of some of the more en- 
thusiastic, and often superficial, commentaries being sent back 
to England, by pointing out that newcomers must adopt a new 
set of standards when they moved into the new land. 

Settlers from England, for example, had great difficulty in 
adapting themselves to distance when they came out West. No 
amount of literary exposition could make them understand the 
vastness of the new country and the problems it could raise. 
Even jokes, with their western characteristic of extravagance, 
failed to impress readers and only when they actually traversed 
the land did they become believers. A favorite story around 
Denver concerned an English tourist who proposed a morning's 
stroll to Long's Peak. His hosts, deciding to humor him and 
develop a joke, agreed to accompany him. They started early 
after breakfast, and after hours of walking, the guest inquired 
how much further they must go. "About seventy miles" was 
the answer. Just at this point the party came to an irrigation 
ditch and the young man sat down and began to undress. When 
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asked what he was doing, he said, c Tm going to swim across 
this river!'' 37 

The West's vastness, while it pleased manifest destiny 
advocates, was in itself a barrier to the settler. The tremendous 
distances meant time-consuming journeys to railheads with 
stock, and hours on the road back and forth to supply points. 
It meant a lonely isolation for farm families, with the long 
winters keeping them entirely out of social intercourse with 
their neighbors. Alfred Low understood the penalties of such 
an existence when he wrote that women were frequently 
driven into insanity by their monotonous existence. "Living 
day after day in the same nerve-destroying atmosphere, having 
little opportunity for conversation, their strength weakened by 
excessive physical labour, with nothing to relieve the eye but 
the interminable monotony of snow-covered wastes, it was not 
to be wondered at that loneliness made them mad." 38 Nor were 
only the women affected. More than one bachelor failed to win 
his fight against the long isolation of winter. The despondency 
resulting from that deathly silence on the prairies frequently 
meant suicide, and coroners grew used to lengthy, cold sleigh- 
trips to collect frozen corpses whose mute evidence witnessed 
the privations of the homesteader. 

There were other things to consider, if one wanted to be 
a farmer in the West. Although the land was rich, as travelers 
had advertised it, and even though crops frequently grew with 
less than the normal tending, the farm was nevertheless a place 
of endless toil. Laboring people, anxious to find shorter hours 
with greater reimbursement, were frequently disappointed 
when they discovered that sunrise to sunset were the hours, 
and the pay was various, depending upon the vagaries of the 
weather. John Clay wrote back to Scottish newspapers, telling 
how the Panic of 1873 had driven many immigrants out of the 
East in search of "free land for the landless" in the West. They 
"hurried out to those broad prairies, burning with ambition 
and high hope, filled with the grand idea of a farm a property 
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to themselves such as a fabulous sum could not procure in the 
Old World. But how often have the glorious day-dreams van- 
ished before the stern reality!" 39 

More than one immigrant came West believing that the 
existence of free land meant that little cash was needed. He 
might find a suitable homestead, although frequently he gave 
up his search for good free land, and bought a plot in a more 
desirable location. When it came time to supply furnishings 
for his new home and equipment for his farm, he f ound the 
native American ready and waiting. "The tenderfoot who 
takes his dollars in his trousers-pockets is a lost man. Every old 
settler with a poor farm, a worn-out wagon and horses ... or 
property will make a dead set at coin, and they are not easily 
to be shaken off." 40 If the newcomer was lucky enough to get 
settled without being completely fleeced, he then began to till 
his soil and to hope for results. In hundreds of cases the results 
were not what he had anticipated. Dry years, torrid summers, 
arctic winters, ceaseless winds, meager transportation, a short- 
age of cash, and high interest rates, all conspired to hurl him 
back upon more settled regions, and eventually, perhaps, back 
to Europe. 

Dean Hole concluded his book about America with a 
solemn warning to those who entertained ideas about free land 
for the landless. He said that numbers of young Englishmen 
"in the last thirty years, have gone with brave hearts and 
bright hopes to invest their money in the ranch and the farm, 
have spent the best years of their manhood in arduous toil, and 
are working at this time in the daily monotonous drudgery of 
mean employments, cutting wood, making fires, cooking, 
cleaning and mending to supply the necessaries of life. I warn 
young English gentlemen that there is no room for them as 
farmers in America." 41 

The old cleric was not alone in his admonitions. Hepworth 
Dixon, returning to the West in 1875, continued to entertain 
doubts about the future of the region. He held the greater part 
of Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota and much of Colorado to be "unfit 
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for settlement." Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and Utah were 
rated "high and barren for the greater part, suited as a rule, for 
nothing more than cattle-runs, conducted on a large scale, too 
vast for anyone but a great capitalist to occupy." 42 The "Lon- 
don Parson" was another skeptic. He did not believe that the 
region through which the Union Pacific Railroad ran would 
ever do more than carry the track, 43 while the Robertsons were 
sure that it would never be of any use for cultivation. 44 

Despite these precautionary inclusions in their writings, 
most of the British travelers in the Mountain West and the 
region of the high plains were delighted by their findings. The 
distances were frightening to them, the dry climate, so unlike 
their own, caused them to entertain doubts about agricultural 
possibilities, and they frequently found frontier society hard to 
understand. But there were compensations, and any visit in the 
West usually made them apparent. The distances and the great 
expanses imparted to man a sense of individuality and inde- 
pendence. These characteristics were reflected in western 
society, and the British came to like the openness, the straight- 
forwardness which they met. Those who settled down soon 
emulated their western neighbors. They found that even the 
dryness of the atmosphere had its better side for the climate 
was extremely healthy; and the lack of humidity made it ex- 
tremely comfortable, winter and summer. The bunch grass, 
which grew brown and looked sterile, had hidden qualities of 
nutrition which fattened cattle amazingly, thus furnishing 
possibilities of economic gain from the apparently barren land. 

Most of all, the British liked the general feeling of opti- 
mism, of hope, and of confidence that pervaded the air. At 
home, society had settled down into rigid stratification while 
economic possibilities were ever-tightening. As young men 
watched the competition for places in the civil service, the 
military, or in the professions, growing steadily more fierce, 
they looked out and beyond. To them, just as to the Easterner 
in America, the West beckoned tantalizingly, and toward it 
they hurried, fearful that it would soon fall under the quieting 
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cloak of civilization. In a society that was Victorian, there were 
many members who, in their desire for expansion and oppor- 
tunity, were Elizabethan. 

In many respects the British watched the conclusion of 
the westward movement with a good deal more objectivity than 
did their trans- Atlantic cousins. Unhampered by bonds of na- 
tional patriotism, free of the defensive thinking which had so 
long colored American attitudes, the British were inclined to 
look upon the scene as one of virgin land under development 
by a group of Anglo Saxons, There was no necessity of assessing 
the results of their labors in terms of blessings which naturally 
flowed from the great system of democracy, or a republican 
form of government. If Americans wanted to regard the cut- 
ting-edge of their westward-moving society as being made up 
of the most death-defying, intrepid, and plumb wildest hardies 
who ever skinned a wildcat alive, it could be charged off to 
national enthusiasm, pride, or even bombast. America had 
grown large and strong with unparalleled rapidity, and not 
without some of the penalties of such growth. Its adolescent 
period had been one singularly unaffected by outside inter- 
ference, and if it now, upon facing maturity, had a reluctance 
to look ahead to years of international responsibility, and chose 
instead to bask in the sunlight of youthful achievements, the 
British could understand it. Those of them who knew the West, 
looked with reluctance upon the disappearance of the endless 
seas of grass, the limitless forests, and the unpolluted streams, 
but they did not necessarily go along with the myth that the 
conquest of this vast domain had been effected by a race of 
supermen whose accomplishments arose out of a combination 
of unusual native ability and the blessings of a democratic form 
of government. They were certain that, given the tools, any 
Englishman could have done the job. 
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THE works of nearly three hundred British travelers who 
visited America between 1865 and 1900 were examined for 
this study. A number of the titles were misleading and the 
books proved only to cover a small part of the United States. 
Even when the word "West" occurred in the title, the author 
frequently referred generally to "the western world," or this 
hemisphere. Others who got no further west than St. Louis in- 
ferred that they had been "out West." Many of the authors 
who actually moved beyond the Missouri River contributed 
very little to a study of that region. Some of them were exceed- 
ingly superficial in their comments, while others discussed 
only a single subject like hunting, and stayed with the topic so 
religiously that no remarks of any significance appeared about 
western traits or customs. Tourist-type travelers often admitted 
that their judgments were hasty, but despite this confession, a 
considerable number of interesting statements appear in their 
writings. 

The most significant descriptions were left by those men 
and women who made repeated visits to this country, or even 
settled down temporarily to try their hand at earning a living 
here. This gave them an opportunity to know the people, to 
understand some of the local problems, and to balance what 
might seem to be peculiar local custom against the necessity of 
finding unusual solutions in a land which was new and where 
conditions were unique. They did not always approve of their 
western cousins, and native British reticence frequently pre- 
vented them from participating fully in the unrestrained pro- 
fession of "pioneering," but this did not mean that they failed 
to understand what was going on around them. They grew to 
love the western land as deeply as any patriotic American, and 
while they generally disapproved of "Yankee methods" em- 
ployed in the economic penetration which relieved the last 
frontier of its virginity, they could not refrain from admiring 
the relentless energy with which the native pursued his quarry. 
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The initial tinge of criticism the Britisher experienced 
upon viewing the West was soon swept away by better acquain- 
tance and by his delight with the vast expanses of land, the 
openness of the people, and the atmosphere of optimism and 
vigor which filled the air. Hunters like William Baillie-Groh- 
man, the Earl of Dunraven, or John Murphy, ranchers like 
John Baumann or Moreton Frewen, and long-time residents 
like Edith Nicholl Bowyer and Alfred Low, all developed a 
pride in the West which was as fierce as that of any Westerner, 
yet it was untinged by the coloration of manifest destiny and 
lacked the defensive self-consciousness of the native brand. 
The British, always remembering that they were British, were 
capable of an objective criticism the American pioneer was 
not able to achieve. For these people had frequently traveled 
extensively, were usually well educated, and often understood 
characteristics of nationalism in their most offensive form. If 
they liked what they saw, they said so, and advanced their 
comment out of no desire to "pump up" the country. 

Men like Hepworth Dixon and Charles Wentworth Dilke 
came specifically to observe and to write of their observations. 
While their opinions were formulated on the basis of hastily 
gathered material, and reproduced for popular consumption, 
they are worth some study because they often reflected a more 
cosmopolitan viewpoint than the writings of the American 
journalists. Joseph Hatton, of the London Standard, represented 
a type of reporter whose criticism was much more discerning 
and his analysis of the American scene makes excellent read- 
ing. Most of the recognized authors, such as Kipling, Stevenson, 
and Wilde, tended to treat what they saw with a sharp pen, but 
their criticisms were aimed more at what they regarded as the 
Yankee type as he was engaged in his assault upon the land. 
Generally, these people, too, liked the West, and were sorry to 
see its natural grandeur fall before the axe and the plow. 

Great numbers of others college boys topping off their 
education with travel, retired ministers, government officials 
on vacation, members of Parliament and their wives, inveterate 
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travelers simply unable to sit at home, or perhaps army officers 
on leave came to look and to learn, or sometimes for a quick 
kill of buffalo. Their interests were divergent and their com- 
ments of varying penetration and value, but added to the gen- 
eral chorus they provided interesting overtones. Melded to- 
gether, the views of all these travelers represent a composite 
opinion the view of a nation which had reached maturity and 
was interested in watching the efforts of a young and vigorous 
neighbor as it struggled out of adolescence and grasped at adult 
responsibility. The settlement of the Mountain West repre- 
sented a final opportunity to watch the frontier process in evo- 
lution, and hundreds of British came to observe its ramifica- 
tions. Their comments are worth consideration. 
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and the New York Times. He was a writer of travel works, plays, biographies 
and books on the theater. 

ARNOLD, SIR EDWIN [1832-1904], Seas and Lands (New York, 1891). This work 
originally appeared as a series of letters in the Daily Telegraph under the title, 
"By Sea and By Land." The author left England in August of 1889, en route to 
Japan. He seemed to feel that the West was a place to be crossed in a hurry and 
his remarks about it are not very penetrating. Arnold was chief editor of the 
Daily Telegraph at the time of this trip. He was well know for his epic 
poem "The Light of Asia." 

ARNOLD, MATTHEW [1822-1888], Civilization in the United States (Boston, 
1888). 

AXJBERTTN, J. J. [1818-1900], A Fight With Distances: The States, The Hawaiian 
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sailed from Liverpool in June, 1886 and returned in April, 1887. His observa- 
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a travel writer, he might have been expected to give a fair picture of what he 
observed. He wrote also A Flight to Mexico and Six Months in Cape Colony. 

BAILLIE-GROHMA^, WILLIAM ADOLPH [1851-1921], Camps in the Rockies (New 
York, 1905 edition used here.) The book was copyrighted in 1882. 

, Fifteen Years 9 Sport and Life in the Hunting Grounds of Western 

America and British Columbia (London, 1900.) The author made repeated 
hunting trips in the West and Northwest and his writings are among the best 
of the British who came here. His Camps is by far the most useful of his books 
and is based primarily upon his experiences along the Rockies, particularly in 
Wyoming, during the winter of 1880-1881. He had been there before in 1879. 
He wrote also of travel in the Alps. 

BALLANTINE, WILLIAM [1812-1887], The Old World and the New (London, 
1884). He traveled from Chicago to Salt Lake City in February, 1883, accom- 
panied by Phil Robinson. Ballantine, a lawyer, published also Some Experiences 
of a Barrister's Life. 

BARCLAY, JAMES W., The Denver and Rio Grande Railway of Colorado (London, 
1877). His investments in. the Denver and Rio Grande brought him to Colo- 
rado in September, 1876. He returned in 1877 and again in 1879. 

BAKNTEBY, WILLIAM HENRY [1843- ], Life and Labour in the Far, Far West: 
Being Notes of a Tour in the Western States, British Columbia, Manitoba, and 
the North-West Territory (London, 1884). 

BATES, EMILY CATHERINE, A Year in the Great Republic (2 vols., London, 1887). 
She was also the author of a novel, Nile Days: or Egyptian Bonds (1879), as 
well as books about spiritual subjects. 

BEADLE, CHARLES, A Trip to the United States in 1887 (London, 1887). This is a 
diary, dedicated to "dear Mother," and privately printed. "It is I fear very 
imperfect, but will nevertheless give you a good idea of what we saw, and my 
opinions of the different places we went to. It may even be a little contradic- 
tory, as the people and the States vary so much from each other that opinions 
formed in one State may be to some extent modified or altered when visiting 
another." 

BECK, JOSEPH, Rambling Rhymes on Western Travel (London, 1874). If the 
reader can stand the rambling and the laborious attempt at rhyme, there are 
snatches of information here and there about the West. 

BELL, WILLIAM ABRAHAM, New Tracks in North America (London, 1870). This 
is a second edition; there was a two volume work published in 1869 by Chap- 
man and Hall of London. Dr. Bell was a member of General William J. 
Palmer's survey party, surveying for the Kansas Pacific Railway Company 
in 1867. He says in his preface that Englishmen, who comprise "at least two- 
thirds of the emigrating population of Europe," ought to be informed about 
the West. " 'Have you been to Salt Lake? 1 and 'What do you think of the 
Mormons?* were the two questions I had most frequently to answer on my 
return home," he wrote. Like many of his countrymen, he was highly critical 
of Mormonism. Bell acted as physician on the staff of Palmer's survey party. 
He was also a fellow of the Royal Geographical and Geological Societies. 
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BELL, WILLIAM MORRISON, Other Countries (2 vols., London, 1872). 

BELT, THOMAS, Report on the Coal and Iron Deposits of the Southern Colorado 
Coal and Town Company (London, 1876). 

BIRD, ISABELLA LUCY [1831-1904], A Lady's Life in the Rocky Mountains 
(London, 1879). The 1910, or seventh edition was used. Like so many other 
similar works, this was originally a series of letters written home, in this case 
to her sister. In the fall of 1873 Isabella Bird was returning to England from 
the Sandwich Islands and decided to see Colorado. Her descriptions of that 
Territory were printed in the Leisure Hour, and finally in book form. She 
spent most of her time in the Estes Park region, making horseback trips into 
the nearby mining areas. She rode southward as far as Colorado Springs, and 
westward as far as Idaho Springs. Her comments, although written rather 
critically, are good. She had visited the United States in 1854, at the age of 
22, to improve her health, and returned to this country in 1857-1858 and in 
1871-1872. She also wrote of travel in Persia, Tibet, Hawaii, Korea, Japan 
and China. In 1856 she published The Englishwoman in America. She is with- 
out any doubt the best-known British traveler to present-day Coloradoans. Any 
mention of the subject brings the comment, "Oh, yes, I know Isabella Bird." 

BLACK, WILLIAM [1841-1898], Green Pastures and Piccadilly (New York, 1878). 
Black was a novelist, and Green Pastures, a part of which was laid in Denver 
and Idaho Springs, Colorado, is regarded as one of his best works. The Library 
of Congress lists forty-three books under his name, among them the well-known 
Three Feathers. 

BLAIKIE, WILLIAM GARDEN [1820-1899], Summer Suns in the Far West (Lon- 
don, 1890). Reverend BlaiMe also wrote religious works, biography, and his 
autobiography. 

BODDAM-WHETHAM, JOHN WHETHAM [1843- ], Western Wanderings (Lon- 
don, 1874). His book is generally critical of the West and extremely so of the 
Mormon question. He was interested in what he saw but felt that it all failed 
by comparison to England. He very much dislikes the American desire for 
"bigness." Boddam-Whetham is also the author of travel books on Central 
America, the Pacific area, and British Guiana. 

BON WICK, JAMES [1817-1906], The Mormons and the Silver Mines (London, 
1872). He wrote also on colonial subjects. The Library of Congress holds nine 
books by him. 

BOOTH, HARE, Glimpses of Our American Kith and Kin (London, 1896). By his 
own admission his impressions were gained from mere glimpses. He was more 
interested in seeing Americans than America, since he felt that the United 
States presented "a great social and political problem." 

[BOWYER], EDITH NICHOLL, Observations of a Ranchwoman in New Mexico 
(London, 1898). This book is based upon twenty years of residence and ex- 
perience in New Mexico. She came West for her health, and wrote several 
books about her part of the country, among them, Tales of Mountain and 
Mesa (1899), By Their Fruits (1901), and The Human Touch, A Tale of 
the Great Southwest (1905). 
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78 
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157 
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Sala, George Augustus. 7; comments on 
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Salt Lake City, 13, 32, 33, 48, 67, 122, 
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Santa Fe, New Mexico, 60 

Sartoris, Mr., 80 

Saunders, William, on opportunities in 
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Seward, William H., quoted, 132 

Shepherd, William, defends women of 
Salt Lake City, 36; describes Billings, 
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Stanley, Henry Morton, 7, 42; de- 
scribes Denver, 38; on Indian policy, 
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erty, 100 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, 7; criticizes 
railroads, 19; comments on train 
newsboys, 21 
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114 
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Townshend, Frederick, comments on 
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Townshend, Richard, remarks on tem- 
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Townshend, Samuel N., defends Den- 
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lature, 147 
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by. Impressions of West, 7; com- 
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comments on travel facilities, 29, 30; 
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appearance of frontier, 150; critical 
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Turner, Frederick Jackson, 2; thesis 
referred to, 64 

Union Pacific Railroad, 55, 67, 122, 163 
Utah, 18, 60, 74, 77, 121, 163 
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Vivian, Arthur P., mentions western 
courtesy, 62; comments on cattle in- 
dustry, 106; on U.S. Indian policy, 
129; on U.S. Army, 137, 138 

Washington, D. C, 143, 148 

West, Trans-Mississippi, growth after 
Civil War, 1, 2; influx into after 
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economic attractions, 6; new route to 
Orient, 6, 12; numbers of British in, 
6; hunting in, 7; British impressions 
of, 7; modernization of, 9; economic 
opportunities in, 104, 116; climate, 
117; political experimentations in, 
147; vastness, 161 

West, "Wild," absence of, 10; men- 
tioned, 15; sought by British travel- 
ers, 49; not found in Colorado, 53; 
search for in Wyoming, 56; general 
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114 
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65; influence in West, 66-68; scar- 
city of, 77 

Woodley, William, recommends West, 
155 

Wyoming, 23, 28, 46, 65, 69, 76, 80, 88, 
109, 115, 163; as a cattle raising 
area, 104, 105; agricultural future, 
122, 123; woman suffrage in, 147 



Yellowstone Park, 58, 144, 148 
Yelverton, Therese, criticizes railroads, 

19 
Young Men's Christian Association, 

mentioned, 51 

Zincke, Foster Barham, comments on 
western hotels, 26; mentioned, 27; 
comments on city growth, 32; im- 
pression of Golden, Colorado, 52; is 
warned about Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
53, 54; comments on cowboys' man- 
ners, 63; on scarcity of children, 68; 
discusses western equality, 82, 90; 
predicts success for western cattle 
raisers, 104; on western climate, 119; 
on western law enforcement, 141, 
142 
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